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Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


for seven years, the Sierra [Educational News has been published as the offi- 

cial journal of the teachers of California. It has been of uniform size since its 

inception. The growth of the organization, the demand for space 
New Dress and the desire on the part of advertisers has led to discussion dur- 
for Vol. 12. ing the past two or three years as to the necessity for enlarge- 

ment of the magazine. The delay in this issue is caused in part 
hy the fact that it was desired to feature the Fresno meeting and in part by the fact 
that beginning with the January number, the News will be standard magazine size. 

The members of the California Council of Education, the Board of Directors 
and a special committee have canvassed this matter thoroughly and believe that 
the teachers generally will approve the same. Already we have heard many favor- 
able comments from school people and advertisers. The tremendous pressure for 
space will now be somewhat relieved. The page being considerably wider, the 
reading matter is handled in two columns instead of a single column, thus making 
it much easier for the eye to follow. The style of type has also been changed, 
adding to the appearance and readableness of the page. 

It was determined, some weeks ago, to make this present issue of the News 
a Iigh school number, featuring the work of the Fresno convention. Through 

the courtesy of the speakers and of the secretary, Principal T. L. 
High School Brecheen of Calistoga, a number of the papers and discussions 
Number have come to our hands. Others have been promised later. It 

is impossible, of course, to use even a major portion of the ex- 
cellent material. [Extracts have been made from such papers as have reached us 
and it is hoped that digests of other papers may be published later. 

The convention was unanimous in its desire that the papers relating to high 
school textbooks be published in full in this number and that the admirable ad- 
dress of Commissioner Wood appear. Such portions of these papers have been 
published as space would permit. These addresses struck a responsive chord, 


lhere is everything in a right start. The first convention of high school prin 
cipals, held recently at Fresno, was a most striking success. [ractically every 
high school principal in the state of California was 

High School present and there were, in addition, a number of high 
Principals’ Convention school teachers, county superintendents, representa- 


tives of publishing and school equipment houses, and 
others interested in education. From the time when the convention was called 
to order by the chairman, Will C. Wood, Commissioner of Secondary Schools, 
to the last hour of the third day, there was not an idle moment. It was indeed 
“a working convention.” 
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The program provided for discussion of some of the most vital questions 
before the high school. The keynote of the convention was struck by Commis- 
sioner Wood and the speakers who followed kept to the high water mark. Student 
cooperation in the government of high school, supervised study, high school 
finances, socializing the high school, fraternities and sororities, the inclusive high 
school, high school textbooks—these were some of the important topics that came 
in for consideration. Contrary to a condition that frequently exists, every speaker 
upon the program appeared as scheduled. It was evident too that, having accepted 
appointment, each speaker had made preparation. More than this, those who 
were not listed upon the formal programs, were ready with apt discussion, with 
suggestions and criticism. 

In most county institutes and conventions, the problems of the elementary 
school have been given chief attention. This is but natural, as the great body of 
teachers in a county are engaged in either rural or grade school work. The high 
school principals should of course be interested in the work of the lower schools, 
but the high school convention will enable principals to come together for dis- 
cussions of their own particular problems. 


It became apparent before the session was very old, that time was too short 
for a full consideration of many of the important topics presented. In this regard, 
the convention resembled all other educational meetings, whether county institutes 
or national organizations. One or two big problems at a given session, and these 
thrashed out thoroughly, with opportunity for general discussion and a summary 
of conclusions, is what is needed. While for the most part, the high school prin- 
cipals “stuck to their knitting,” there was a tendency on the part of some to drift 
away from the regular issue. When an assignment has been made of a particular 
paper or address, it is this particular paper or address which should be discussed. 
The tendency, however, is for the individual to present a new paper or to go 
afleld and discuss problems, interesting enough in themselves and important ton, 
but with no relation to the specific problem in hand. 


Another matter which must be given consideration is that of the time limit. 
A speaker does himself injustice, and particularly does he do injustice to his 
listeners, however important may be his subject, when he expands his thirty 
minutes assignment into fifty, thereby throwing the last paper of the day over 
into the next session. These evils were much less noticeable at this convention 
than in many instances and it is hoped that next year’s program will set a standard 
in these directions. 

Interesting and instructive in the highest degree were the papers and discus- 
sions, which, in many instances, took the form of personal experience meetings. 
Indeed, one great value from this convention was its personal element. Fach 
principal had an opportunity to learn at first hand how a given problem was 
handled in a school at the other end of the state, or beyond the mountains. While 
these recitals of individual experiences were of the utmost value, it was remarked 
constantly that the terms “my school” and “my teachers” were too much in the 
foreground. The democratic spirit of the meeting and the conscientious attempt 
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on the part of its members to bring about a proper socializing of the high school, 
demand that we think in terms of “our school” and “our teachers,” rather than 
“my school” and “my teachers.” 


In some of the cities of the state, the fraternity and sorority problem has 
again come to the front in an aggravated fashion, and the discussions of high 
school fraternities and sororities at the meeting were most illuminating. In one 
of our cities recently, a board member pointed out that high school students were 
aping, in too many regards, their college fellows, and this board member made a 
timely suggestion that we cease to call high school boys “men,” and that the term 
“Mr.” be not applied to boys of high school age. One of the speakers at the con- 
vention brought out the fact that adults may, in their secret organizations, or in 
public and private life, do many things with impunity, that, if performed by high 
school boys, would prove decidedly detrimental. 


All of this is but another illustration of the fact that these same high school 
principals can do much toward eliminating evils in the high school and in bringing 
about a proper socialized institution, if they will treat adolescents as adolescents 
and refrain from using a college terminology when referring to high school stu- 
dents or to the various years of sehool. The terms “freshman,” “sophomore,” 
“junior,” and “senior,” should not be applied to the high school. The first, second, 
third, and fourth, or nsnth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, are much to be preferred. 

The high school people of the state have no fight against the principle of free 
textbooks. The American mind is prone to grasp at anything that is free. In 
the last analysis, the people pay for the books, whether they buy them direct, or 
they are furnished by the state. It was shown clearly, however, that there are 
various ways of securing free textbooks, other than through state publication. 
The school or the district may furnish books. So far as state publication is con- 
cerned, experience has shown that, in the last analysis, this method is no more 
economical than the purchase of books in the open market, when all elements are 
considered. The quality of state published books is not usually so good and pupils 
are likely to be handicapped by not receiving the books when they need them. 
States that have tried this plan have not found it successful and others states have 
used California’s example of what ought not to be done. 


Of one thing the convention was sure. Uniformity in high school text would 
prove absolutely detrimental to the best interests of the future citizenship of this 
state. Unification in many things is desirable. Uniformity is deadening. Pupils 
differ in their capacity and adaptability. Schools differ in the length of their terms. 
Teachers differ in training and temperament. Localities differ widely in their en- 
vironment and needs. Schools differ as regards the courses offered. The tre- 
mendous progress made by the high schools of California has been in no small 
degree due to the fact that teachers and schools have been allowed freedom in the 
choice of textbooks. Indeed, wherever uniformity has been imposed upon the 
school in the matter of textbooks, the flexibility of the law providing for supple- 
mentary books has been the saving grace of the system. Uniformity, let us hope, 
will not be imposed upon us. 
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\ careful study of the men and women in attendance at this convention re- 
veals the fact that there is perhaps no state in the union where could be gathered 
together, as representative, as well prepared, and as forward-looking a body of high 
school principals. The younger men were eager to sit at the feet of those of 
greater experience and those who had been for a considerable number of years 
in harness had no hesitancy in learning from those who more recently had been 
in touch with university life or conditions in other states. The high school prin- 
cipals of this state are, as a whole, of an exceedingly high professional and 
academic standing. They are clean-cut, aggressive, and many of them possess 
marked business ability and could assume their places as successful heads of any 
business or professional institution. Indeed, the importance of the present day 
high school and the tremendous developments, which mark the progress of the 
high schools of the state, demand in principals and faculty members a quality of 
leadership second to that demanded in no other branch of our social, economic 
or industrial life. 


The legislature did well in providing for an annual meeting of our high school 
principals ; our Commissioner of Secondary Schools has shown himself competent 
to handle the many and perplexing problems confronting him; the organization 
is to be congratulated. The coming together of the entire body of school prin- 
cipals in an annual meeting, and at various localities in the state, will do much 
toward unifying our school system. l[verything considered, this convention 1s 
decidedly a money-making institution for the tax payers of the state and will 
prove an uplift for teachers, pupils and the public generally. 


There are five main Transcontinental Ilighways between the Atlantic and 

Pacific Coasts that are commonly accepted as established motor touring routes. 

(ne that has been undergoing development for more than four 

The Midland years and that has gained national recognition, is the Midland 

Trail Trail, with which has recently been incorporated an additional 

route logically of very great advantage, of special interest to 

San Francisco and Central California and that will unquestionably prove a fa 
vorite with the motor tourists of the world. 


This desirable augmentation was effected through the liberal and energetic 
efforts of Hlon. Stephen T. Mather, Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior, whe 
rendered possible the restoration and opening by the federal Government of the 
old Tioga Pass Road for 52 miles through the Yosemite Park. 


The National Highways Association, an organization of powerful influence, 
with a continent-wide membership of many thousands, embracing in its extensive 
directorate such well known good road advocates of international fame as General 
Coleman Du Pont, Chairman Board of National Councilors; Charles Henry 
Davis, President, and A. L. Westgard, Vice President an: Director of Transcon- 
tinental Highways, has just issued a map of the Midland Trail, forty inches in 
horizontal length by ten inches in height, printed in three colors, and the finest 
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work of the character we have seen. Cooperating with the National Association 
were the widely known Midland Trail Association, Automobile Club of Southern 
California, Colorado Good Roads Association and the Inyo Good Road Club of 
Central California. 

To the latter we are indebted for a limited number of the maps which we are 
distributing so far as practicable to the principals of the larger schools. 

Any school failing to receive a copy should notify us. and we will endeavor 
to supply the deficiency so far as the edition furnished us permits. 


At the moment of going to press, Honorable P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commission- 

er of Education, announces the personnel of the committee which will serve with 

him upon the school survey of San lrancisco, the work to begin 

San Francisco about February 1. This committee has been approved by the 
School Survey San lrancisco Board of Education. 

Irom the Bureau of Education, the members will be: Dr 

Wim. T. Bawden, Specialist in Industrial Education; Henrietta W. Calvin, Spe- 

cialist in Domestic Science; Arthur W. Dunn, Special Agent in Civic Education ; 

|. W. Wheaton, Specialist in Education of Immigrants; Dr. J. L. Randall, Special 

ist in School and Hlome Gardening ; Dr. F. 3. Dresslar, well known in California, 

and Specialist in School Architecture and Sanitation. 

rom outside the Bureau, the members are: J. Stanley Brown, Principal 
Township High School, Joliet, [1., John W. Withers, President Llarris Teachers’ 
College, St. Louis; Dr. Chas. A. MeMurry, Professor of Elementary [ducation, 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; Henry Turner Bailey, Editor School 
\rts Magazine, Boston, Mass.; William M. Davidson, Superintendent Schools, 
littsburg. There will be an additional man appointed to assist Superintendent 
Davidson in the study of administration and finance. 

Dr. Claxton could hardly have made a better choice of men and women, 
either within the Bureau or outside of it. All of the specialists who are associated 
with him in the Bureau proper are known to be thoroughly at home with the 
various phases of work with which they are individually connected. Those from 
without the Bureau, have, as well, the confidence of educational people everywhere. 
In high school problems, Mr. Brown 1s a well known authority. Mr. Withers has 
done remarkable work at St. Louis, and Dr. MeMurry is known throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Henry Turner [Bailey fairly captured the 
teachers in both Southern California and at the Bay on his recent visit here. He 
is as well qualified as is any man on either side of the ocean, for the work he is 
undertaking to do. At Omaha, Washington, D. C. and now at Pittsburg, Super 
intendent Davidson has demonstrated that he knows how to develop a system of 
schools. 


These committee members working under direction of Dr. Claxton, will be 


able to do a piece of work for the Pacific Coast and for the Nation, that will be 
decidedly worth while. 
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THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL: ITS MISSION AND EFFICIENCY* 


ALEXIS F. 


LANGE 


University of California 


Thus far we have considered the mis- 
sion of the rural high school with refer- 
ence to its narrower or inner activities 
and purposes. There can be no question, 
however, that the rural high school is 
challenged by conditions to assist more 
directly in the reconstruction and ad- 
vancement of rural life and culture. It 
is called upon to make itself a social or 
neighborhood center. It is called upon 


to serve, on however a modest scale, 
as a laboratory and experiment station. 
It is called upon to furnish farm advis- 
ers and leaders in economic and social 
progress. It has a part to act in stimu- 
lating the communal play life and in rais- 
ing the standard of uses to which leisure 
is put; in keeping to the fore the nobler 
motives of community cooperation and in 
doing what may be done to make school- 
houses and other public buildings, and 
farm houses and their immediate sur- 
roundings, things of beauty and_ local 
pride. 


Here and there it will need to 


provide continuation school courses. In 
fact, there are very good reasons why the 
rural high school, and most certainly the 
rural Junior College, should take over, 
as far as its constituency 1s concerned, 
a large part of the work the University 
Ixtension Department is doing, and do 
it more effectively. The principle must 
le accepted as sound, | think, that the 
function of the university in the way of 
furnishing information, of giving lecture 
courses now and then, here and there, 
and of imparting instruction by cor- 
respondence should be supplementary 
chiefly and helpfully directive. To the 
extent that the rural high school prac- 


Continued from December Number.* 


tices high school extension, to that extent 
will it really deserve being called by the 
old and very much abused name, “the 
people’s college.” 

In accord with modern insight, the ru- 
ral high school, as has been implied right 
along in the discussion of its mission, 
must always be thought of as a social 
organ, an organ primarily of particular 
rural groups, but as such also as an or- 
gan of the state, the nation, and even of 
organized human society at large. Now, 
what can we do to make this organ, as 
we know it, fulfill the reason of its exis- 
tence and function more and more effi- 
ciently in harmony with its nearest and 
final purpose ? 

All the answers already suggested in- 
cidentally presuppose a more basal one. 
We must know the communities support- 
ing rural high schools far more accurate- 
ly and intimately than we do. 
order to know 


And in 
we need to make such 
rural group an object of well-directed 
study. Thus far there is not in print a 
single monograph on the material and 
human resources of any California high 
school constituency, whether urban or 
rural. Nor do we have a series of his- 
tories, one for each county or groups of 
counties, tracing the evolution of edu 
cational endeavor within the whole proc 
ess of change. We lack also as yet local 
studies of the problem how to make the 
local high school present, in idealized 
miniature, the best of California commu- 
nity life. We are, furthermore, without 
accounts of such serious attempts as may 
have been made, or are under way, to 
adapt the traditional high school subjects 
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and current text books to high school 
pupils as partial products of their en- 
vironment. But should not this situation, 
once realized, provoke the initiative of 
every high school man and woman that 
is not more dead than alive? Does it 
not seem possible for us all to syndicate 
our efforts and to undertake a state-wide 
investigation of the educational condi- 
tions and problems in California? I am 
convinced that a plan of this sort would 
be practicable. 
fessional 


The academic and pro- 
training of California high 
school teachers being what it is, there 
are few now in the service or about to 
enter it who are incapable of taking hold 
of one or the other kind of field-work 
such as I have There are 
none who would not be recharging, to 
the limit, their batteries of instruction 


indicated. 


by thoroughly familiarizing themselves 
with local conditions and needs at points 
of greatest interest to them. 

To use an apparently extreme illustra- 
tion, the Latin teacher who understands 
pioneering days and their significance, lo- 
cal and national, may be expected to il- 
luminate Czesar. If he knows well com- 
munity affairs and local politics, he will 
let his light shine in Cicero. If the high- 
er life of the community, intellectual, 
moral, religious, zsthetic, has received 
his intelligent attention, the Aeneid will 
reveal and suggest many a vital applica- 
tion to personal and national culture. 

Now, in order to launch and promote 
such cooperative study, the Department 
of Education at the State University, 
perhaps under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Secondary Education, 
should work out general schemes of in- 
vestigation, should issue classified lists 


of topics for local research, might be- 
come a collecting agency of the results 
obtained, and might see to it, through the 





publication of bulletins and monographs, 
prepared by high school men and women, 
that the contributions made were ren- 
dered accessible to the whole teaching 
force and the public at large. 

A good beginning has been made. Dur- 
ing the past year, for example, several 
high school teachers have produced valu 
able masters’ theses, dealing at first hand 
with rural conditions and the rural high 
school. But if everywhere in the state 
high school teachers were to become self- 
active in the directions suggested, think 
of the definite and accurate data that 
would be secured within a few years. 
Think of the new activity and interest 
imparted to the programs of county in- 
stitutes, California Teachers’ Association 
meetings, and of this High School Asso- 
ciation, if every high school teacher were 
at work somewhere and somehow on a 
definite problem connected with rural life 
and rural education, and if the speakers 
and leaders of discussions were all on the 
way to becoming real authorities through 
prolonged, systematic of their 
chosen themes. Then again and above 
all, think of the return to the individual 
high school teacher in the shape of a 
widening outlook, of quickened sympa- 
thies, of increasing power and sense of 


study 


power, of steady advance on the road to 
real leadership. Such 
fail to bring home, in a convincing way. 


work could not 
the truth that the teaching profession is 
the most richly human of all professions. 

llere, then, is a great work to be done 
by rural high school teachers for rural 
education and for themselves. But what 
of the institutions that train teachers ? 
Ifow should they function as to rural 
conditions and the country life move- 
ment? The answer, whatever it is, will 
apply equally, to normal 
schools, and university departments of 
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education. But confining our attention 
to the university and the preparation of 
high school teachers, I think we can 
hardly escape the conviction that the ru- 
ral high school must come to occupy a 
central position, must be regarded as the 
typical, if not standard, high school. In 
the first place, a very large proportion, 
if not the majority, of the annual output 
of high school teachers must expect to 
spend the first years of service in the 
rural communities of the state. Too 
many of them, unfortunately, look upon 
these first posts as unavoidable way sta- 
tions on the road to city school positions. 

Now, while this state of affairs gives 
to the rural high schools the advantages 
of a high grade of the most modern in- 
tellectual training and of youthful enthu- 
siasm, unquenched as yet by routine, the 
rural high school inevitably suffers if the 
teachers gain their experience at Its ex- 
pense and leave for the large city if and 
when they can. Accordingly, it becomes 
the duty of a university department or 
school of education to emphasize — the 
knowledge necessary for a firm grasp on 
the meaning and mission of the rural high 
If at all 
possible, the rural high school should 


school and all that is implied. 


come to seem attractive and worth while 
as an object of ambition and social ser- 
vice, entirely apart from whether or not 
it may also serve as the first rung of the 
professional ladder. 

In the second place, how can rural high 
school teachers be expected to interpret 
rural life for their pupils and utilize it in 
their instruction; how can they assist 
from the start in making the life and 
spirit of the school a vital adaptation to 
the environment; how can they contrib- 
ute, or know that they should do so, to 
the wider usefulness of the school as a 


social and extension center, unless their 


professional preparation has given them 
at least the available knowledge and aims 
and inspiration ? 

In the third place, what was said a 
while ago about the rural high school pu- 
pil applies more or less to the rural high 
school teacher. Compared with the baf- 
fling complexities of the city, the rural 
community represents the world simpli- 
fied. The fundamentals of the material, 
social, and spiritual life are all there. In 
consequence, the most difficult task for 
the modern man or woman, that of win- 
ning to a mountain top from which con- 
temporaneous life and culture can be 
viewed truly and sanely, and with faith, 
hope and charity, can be achieved more 
easily there. The teacher who begins his 
career in a city-school system follows 
really an unscientific mode of procedure. 
As far as his own further education is 
concerned, he is acting contrary to the 
principle—from the simple to the com 
plex. ence, other things being equal. 
that city acts wisely which recruits its 
teachers from among those who have 
served successfully in the country. Con 
versely, of course, that rural high school 
is fortunate which can gain for its facul 
ty, and retain for the same, teachers who 
know both country and city at first hand. 
Such considerations, then, lead to the 
conclusion that all high school teachers 
should be prepared for teaching in rural 
high schools. The rural high school i- 
not an appendix but the most vital organ 
of the whole school organism. 

Painfully conscious of the ‘darkness 
visible” of my ignorance, I refrain from 
trying to show by recipes ready for use 
how the rural high school teachers who 
have prepared themselves for leadership 
must embody the communal life in the ru- 
ral high school, and, in turn, project the 
activities of the school into the commu 
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nity, sO as to improve the present and 
insure advance for the future. In view 
of the fact, moreover, that many ac- 
counts of workable ways and means are 
available for everybody, and the further 
fact that the efficiency of the rural high 
school is not promoted by rule-o’-thumb 
methods anyway, but by locally original 
applications of guiding principles, a 
statement of the problem to be solved 
and of the conditions of efficiency to be 
fulfilled seemed on the whole less stale 
and more profitable. 

To continue, then, in the same direc- 
tion for a short distance further, the call 
to leadership on the part of the rural 
high school implies also grappling with 
the rural educational situation as a whole. 
The rural high school and the rural ele- 
mentary school are indissolubly connect- 
ed. The efficiency, or lack of it, of either 
inevitably reacts upon the other. And so 
there looms up at once the big question 
of organizing and administering the 
whole rural school system in a more ade- 
quate way. Should not the county be 
made the unit of organization’ Must 
not county boards of education be re- 
constituted? Are not rural high school 
teachers vitally concerned in the stand- 
ard and management of county examina- 
tions for the elementary certificate ? 
Must they not join forces with those 
who are striving to get superintendents 
and supervisors whose qualifications for 
educational leadership cannot be ques- 
tioned? Is not the consolidation of ele- 
mentary schools one of the most potent 
means for increasing the efficiency of 
the rural high schools? If the educa- 
tional considerations that are bringing 
forth the intermediate or junior high 
school are valid for the city, must they 
not be applied to education in the coun- 
try just as fast as the energetic initiative 


and practical wisdom of school men and 
women can apply and _ institutionalize 
them? By what system of local and 
state housekeeping can the cost of pro- 
gress in efficiency be met best and dis- 
tributed most equitably ? 

All of these questions, and many more, 
it behooves rural high school men and 
women to get busy about. But none of 
them can be answered satisfactorily and 
the solutions of the problems of rural 
education will be deferred indefinitely, 
unless rural high school teachers learn to 
do their share in fulfilling another indis- 
pensable condition of efficiency—cooper- 
ation on the part of all teachers in a 
common cause. The best preparation for 
cooperation, however, and for becoming 
imbued with its spirit, is the recognition 
of the cause as a common cause, is the 
vivid realization that the mission of the 
rural high school is one phase of the mis- 
sion of rural education, is the insight 
that the whole is greater than the part. 
This prompts coming together, working 
together, playing together, and to do so 
implies the gradual forgetting of the 
things that divide and the gradual learn- 
ing how to make the most of those that 
unite. If we teachers once learn to do 
team work for the common good, we are 
not likely to fail in arousing and instruct- 
ing public opinion and in getting the co- 
operation of the communities to which 
we are trying to minister. Having the 
purposeful will, we shall find the intelli 
gent way. We shall discover, for in 

stance, devices by means of which whole 
rural communities, including the teach- 
ers, may become conscious of and ex- 
press the common life and spirit. 

In more than one county in California 
it would seem to be possible even now to 
carry out successfully a suggestion like 
the following: 
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county institute into something  vast- 
ly more inclusive and meaningful than 
a compulsory, professional conference. 
Make the institute the motif, as the so- 
ciety reporter would say, for a county 
fiesta or folkfest. 
for the revival of the old county fair, in 
Make the exhibi- 


tion of things done and things grown by 


Make it the occasion 
a rejuvenated form. 


the pupils of the various schools of the 
county as prominent a feature of the pro- 
gram as the discussions by the teachers 
of the educational, economic and social 
situation in the county. Provide for com- 
petitive sports. Secure the participation 
of literary and musical organizations. 
Produce pageants illustrative of the his- 
tory and civilization of the county. Bring 
in representations of rural manners and 
customs and ceremonies, characteristic of 
the countries of Europe, such as those 


Make 


use of the moving picture to present the 


connected with harvest festivals. 


processes of nature and man’s methods 
of controlling them, and, in general, bet- 
ter ways of doing better things, the world 
over. 

Thus old and young would be brought 
together ; farmers, merchants, mechanics, 
professional men and women, employers 
and employees, parents, pupils and teach- 
ers, all interested somewhere and some- 
how in the events of the week, all of 
them meeting on the basis of common 
endeavor and enjoyment 

Rustic imitations of the city only make 
the lure of the city more alluring. If ru- 
ral life is to satisfy body, mind, and soul, 
give unto the country what is the coun- 
try’s. Todo so most abundantly through 
the rural high school means the fulfill- 
ment of its mission. 

Tis a long, long way to Tipperary, but 
we shall get there if our hearts are right, 
there. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


WILL C. WOOD 


Commissioner of Secondary Schools 
If | 
most unportant development in Ameri- 


were asked what | consider the 
can education in the last half-century, | 
would reply, without reservation, the 
of the American secondary 
In 1860, the number of publicly 
supported schools in the 
United States was forty. In 1870, the 
number had increased fourfold. 


growth 
school. 


secondary 


During 
the next twenty years the number in- 
Since 1890, however, 


the growth of secondary education has 


creased to 2500. 


been phenomenal, the latest reports indi- 
cating that the American people are sup- 
porting more than 15,000 institutions of 
secondary grade. In these schools are 


enrolled almost a million and a_ half 
young people. 

The growth of secondary education in 
our own state during the last 25 years 
has been more rapid than in any other 
state. Today we have 268 public high 
schools in fifty-six different counties. 
Qmly two counties are without high 

beyond — the 
range of the Sierras, with a scattered 
population of 2000, and Alpine, on the 
crest of the mountains, with a popula- 
tion of only 309. It is estimated that 
95 of the total 


.school population of California reside 


school — facilities — Mono, 


more than per cent 
within ten miles of public secondary 
schools. More significant than these fig- 
ures, are statistics showing the growth 
of enrollment in California high schools. 
In 1913, the total enrollment was 57,978: 
in 1915, 76,429—an increase of 32 per 
cent in two years. During the same 


period, the enrollment in elementary 


schools increased only 10 per cent. 
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other words, the high schools of Califor- 
nia are increasing more than three times 
as fast as the elementary schools. 

If we seek for the reason for the phe- 
nomenal growth in high school enroll- 
ment, we shall find it in the larger appeal 
of the high school through more liberal 
courses of study and a more flexible or- 
ganization. The secondary schools are 
becoming more democratic. They are no 
longer appealing only to those who desire 
academic preparation for college; they 
are appealing successfully to those who 
desire preparation for the other activities 
of life. The high school is heeding the 
call of democracy, and the answer it is 
giving is gratifying to those who believe 
that the state owes to all its young people 
an education that will fit them to fill 
those places in life to which their own 
capabilities and ambitions entitle them. 
The high*school is becoming in fact as 
well as in name an institution for all the 
children of all the people. _ It is gratify- 
ing to note that the faith of the people 
of California in secondary education has 
not waned with the increase in cost of 
maintaining the high schools. 
the heart of every American parent is an 
ardent desire to give his child the oppor- 
tunity to which his American birth en- 
titles him. 


Deep in 


The very existence of a de- 
mocracy depends upon keeping the door 
of opportunity ever unlocked, that the 
child who has strength and ambition may 
open it. “America is another word for 
()pportunity,” said Emerson half a cen- 
tury ago. When the story of the transi- 
tion period in American life is told, we 
shall find that America has found an- 
other significant synonym; that America 
will be another word for education. 

The people of California have recently 
manifested faith in their high schools in 
a most striking manner. When the high 
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schools were first established, the state 
assumed none of the burden of support. 
It said to the people of a progressive 
community, “If you desire a high school 
for your children, the state will permit 
you to establish it, but you must pay for 
it out of your own funds.” With the 
growth of high schools, however, there 
came a demand for state support, and in 
1901, the legislature passed an act where- 
by the state raised $15 per pupil in av- 
erage daily attendance. In fixing the 
method of apportioning this amount, 
the state, ever zealous for the interests of 
its rural population, provided that the 
smaller high schools should receivea share 
larger than that to which their average 
attendance would entitle them. It is this 
scheme of apportionment which has en- 
abled our smaller high school districts 
to maintain standard high schools em- 
ploying at least four teachers. ‘There 
are only twenty-six high schools in Cali- 
fornia employing less than four teachers. 
Most of these have been established in 
the last two years and are offering less 
than four years of work. No other state 
has approached California in the stand- 
ardizing of its high schools, because of 
the wise provision for greater state aid 
for the small high school. 

During the year just closed, the 
legislature passed an act which means 
even greater things for secondary edu- 
cation in California. The county high 
fund _ bill the high 
schools of California on the same finan- 


school places 
cial basis as the elementary schools. 
Hereafter, 65 per cent of high school 
revenues will be raised by the state and 
county—the same percentage of revenue 
that is raised by the state and county for 
the elementary schools. The state has 
now fully adopted the secondary school. 
The effects of this adoption are to equal- 
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ize taxation for high school purposes, 
to strengthen the smaller schools, and to 
decrease the tax rate for high school pur- 
poses in more than half of the high 
school districts in California. 

There are more than 100,000 young 
people of secondary school age in Cali- 
fornia who are not on the rolls of the 


high school. Jt is true that a large num- 


ber are kept away by the pressure of 
that a 


large number are kept away because they 


circumstances. It is true also 
are not qualified to meet the standar.'s 
of work established by the high school. 
A large percentage are endeavoring to 
prolong their education through private 
correspondence instruction. In one city 
in the state with a population of less than 
30,000, fully 1000 young people are en- 
rolled in correspondence courses. “These 
courses are good, so far as they go, but 
they cannot take the place of school in- 
struction. The amount paid by these 
young people for such instruction, out 
of their meager earnings, is more than 
sufficient to pay the extra cost of main 
taining such courses in the local institu- 
tion. 

The igh school is at present organ 
ized for those who can devote all their 
time to the work of getting an e lucation. 
A seven or eight period day, and a mini- 
mum of four subjects for each pupil are 
fetishes quite unworthy of the devotion 
accorded to them. ‘There is no reason 
inherent in the order of things for insist 
ing that the business of getting an educa- 
tion shall be the only business of the 
young people of secondary school age 
schools. There is 


enrolled in our 


no 
reason inherent in the order of things, 
for insisting that the high school course 
The 
high school was made for the boy, not 
Without 


shall be completed in four years. 


the boy for the high school. 


wrenching the school from its founda- 
tions, we may permit young people to 
spend half-time in school and _ half-time 
at work. If an ambitious boy who must 
earn his living, can recite only one period 
a day, we should welcome him anid be 
thankful for his ambition and persist- 
ence. If he must take eight years of 
half-time work to complete his course, 
we should readjust our organization to 
accommodate him. If his evening hours 
are the only hours available for improv- 
ing himself, we should throw open our 
schools and provide instruction for him. 

It is gratifying to observe that many 
high schools are rising to this responsi 
bility. 


geles—the high school enrollment has in- 


In one city in the state—Los An 


creased until one in every twenty inhabi- 
tants is enrolled during the year. In 
other cities, the enrollment in the even. 
but 
the extension of opportunity through 


ing classes is steadily increasing. 


evening high school instruction is not 


confined to our cities. Several towns of 


moderate population have establishe ! 


evening classes. [It is impossible for u- 


to lay down a rule for the establishment 


of such classes, but | believe that wher- 
ever forty pupils are earnestly desirous 
of undertaking the the 
board would be justified in offering the 


work, school 
opportunity. 

The high school may also render a 
signal service by holding in school a 
larger percentage of students.. Last year 
the total enrollment in first year classes 
in California was 38,411; in the second 
year, 16,080; in the third year, 11,119; 
and in the fourth year, 9,820. For pur 
poses of comparison, we must strike ofi 
one-third of the first year students, since 
this first year enrollment includes two 
entering classes in most of our cities. 
After we have made this correction, we 
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find that approximately 9000 students 
dropped out of school between the first 
and second years. We cannot attribute 
this elimination of pupils to any one 
cause. llowever, | think we are justi- 
fied in assuming that one highly impor- 
tant factor is the lack of adjustment be- 
tween the elementary school and_ the 
high school. In the smaller high schools, 
the falling off is greater than in the larg- 
er schools. This is due very largely 
to the fact that the small, one-room ru- 
ral schools, which prepare pupils for the 
smaller high schools, are not so well 
adapted as the graded schools, to the 
preparation of pupils for high school 
work. We should realize that this kind 
of pupil, all things considered, has prom- 
ise quite as great as that of the graduate 
of the graded school. If tide 
him over the period of stress (perhaps 


we can 
| should say distress), he will make a 
good student and will remain with us. 

The legal difficulties in the way of the 
reorganization of our school system on 
the six-and-six plan are being remove'l. 
The last legislature wrote the intermedi- 
ate school into the statistics of California. 
A law was passed legalizing the taking 
over by the high school board of the 
seventh and eighth years. In cities, this 
taking over can be accomplished by reso- 
lution of the high school board; in union 
high school districts reorganization on 
this basis can be ‘accomplished only on 
majority vote in the high school district. 
However, the legislature limited the or- 
ganization of such schools to high school 
districts having 100 pupils or more in 
the seventh and eighth grades. Perhaps 
it is well that this restriction was placed 
in the law, so that reorganization will 
proceed safely and slowly. [lowever, the 
law is significant in its possibilities and 
time will correct its defects. 





It is most important also, that false 
standards of life shall be banished from 
the high school. Unfortunately, we have 
in the high schools of California, secret 
organizations which are a challenge to 
the spirit of democratic education. The 
legislature of this state has denounced 
these organizations as unlawful and has 
clothed school boards with plenary pow- 
ers to effect their suppression. Wherever 
these organizations exist in the public 
schools of California, they exist in ce- 
fiance of law. They foster false stan |- 
ards of life among students while they 
are in the most impressionable period of 
their lives. They cannot be justified on 
the ground that fraternities exist among 
adults. There are many things which 
adults may do without harm to them- 
selves or others, which adolescent stu- 
dents cannot do without harm to them- 
selves and others. The anti-fraternity 
law was not enacted for the sole purpose 
of protecting the feelings of those stu- 
dents who are not to become 
members of these secret organizations. 
It was passed to protect the interests of 
the high school and of all its students, 
including those who were or would be 


bidden 


members of these secret organizations. 
The harm is not measured in the heart- 
aches of the unbidden, although this is 
great. [Xven greater harm comes to him 
who is bidden and accepts. Obedience 
to law is the essence of good citizenship 
in any country, and the boy or girl who 
Haunts the law is building an ideal that 
is false and dangerous. The boy who, at 
this formation period, becomes enamored 
of false standards of life, is working an 
injury to himself, as well as the state. 
At this period of life, the ideals of fra- 
ternity are too frequently perverted. The 
school is striving to develop in its stu- 
dents the quality of self-reliance which 
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is essential to success in after life. Too 
frequently, the fraternity student is un- 
consciously being impressed with the idea 
that success comes from his friends and 
associates, not from his own efforts. He 
develops an exalted notion of the ‘suc- 
cess-giving power of “pull.” Too fre- 
quently, time that should be spent in 
study or work is worse than wasted in a 
surfeit of social functions. The scholar- 
ship of fraternity students, generally 
speaking, cannot compare with the schol- 
arship of which they are capable. 

These fraternities exist because the pa- 
rents of fraternity members are willing 
they should exist. Upon them rests the 
responsibility for the flaunting of the 
law. I believe, therefore, that the first 
appeal should be to the parents of stu- 
dents who are organized in defiance of 
the statutes. If that appeal fails, the 
school board, holding the interests of the 
high school paramount, should take such 
action as may be necessary to effectually 
suppress the unlawful organizations. 

If a school of the “Seventies” were to 
supplant a modern high school, the cost 
would be cut in two the first year be 
cause classes in “book” subjects can be 
taught at half the cost of classes in 
science or household arts or manual 
training. I have no doubt the expense of 
the second year would be less than that 
of the first year-—there would be fewer 
students to provide for. Such a school 
would be cheap, but it would not be dem- 
ocratic. It would appeal to only one 
class—the class looking forward to a 
college course of the old academic type. 
The difference between $60 per pupil and 
$120 per pupil is what California is pay- 
ing for democratic education. To materi- 
ally reduce the cost of maintaining our 
high schools would mean the denial of 
opportunity to thousands who are now 


attracted to high school by the “practi- 
cal” subjects. The price of such short- 
sighted economy would be more than the 
people of California would be willing to 
pay. 

I believe most thoroughly in the doc- 
trine of preparedness in school affairs. 
Every high school principal should be 
prepared to show at any time, that his 
school is giving service in proportion to 
its cost. In this connection, this conven- 
tion may render great sefvice to the 
cause of education. It can authorize the 
appointment of a committee to gather 
data showing that high school education 
is a paying venture. Another committee 
can investigate the causes underlying the 
elimination of pupils who have entered 
the high school. This data would be of 
greatest assistance in reorganizing our 
schools to meet current demands. 

There is need also for investigation of 
high school courses of study with a view 
to adapting their courses to community 
needs. We should set on foot an investi- 
gation with a view of fixing minimum 
requirements for graduation. 

| hope I have not impressed you as 
advocating a too-radical reorganization 
of high school work in California. | 
hope you do not understand. that | meas 
ure the success of the high school by the 
number of students enrolled. I would 
not sacrifice quality for quantity in 
school work. What I am standing for is 
quantitative quality and qualitative quan- 
tity. After all, that is what democracy 
means—that has been the hope of all 
ages. Indeed, this address may be 
summed up in a few words: I believe 
that the great work of the American high 
school is to make possible the continued 
realization of Emerson’s most famous 
aphorism—*America is another word for 
()pportunity.” 
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Wat's Its User By Hon. Edward 
Hyatt, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


let us not fail to interpret the soul of 
the high school to the people who build 
it, so that they may recognize it as the 
door of escape for their children, from 
sodden things, from low ideals and sordid 
vice, so that they may see marble halls 
and princes’ palaces, transmuting into the 
hearts and spirits of a bigger, stronger, 
bolder race—better adapted to its en- 
vironment, the educational 
This is the message | leave with 
you upon this historic occasion—this first 
high school convention that California has 
ever seen. Interpret your school and your 
work to the people you serve and may 
your days be long in the land. 


in formal 


phrase. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SUPER: 
viseD Stupy. By al. Ee. Wilson, Prin- 
cipal, Manual -Irts High School, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Wilson presented a report of a sub- 
committee, headed by Miss Ethe! Percy 
Andrus, of the Manual Arts High School. 
The work of the committee was based 
on the fact that present methods of class 
instruction and recitation involve an enor- 
mous waste of time 
for the fast pupil. 


for the slow and 
Statistics show 50 
per cent of high school students fail to 
profit by ordinary class instruction, 25 
per cent because they can do at least 
twice as much work, 25 per cent because 
they can only do half as much. It is 
also clear that present methods fail to 
organize home study. This is true, inas- 
much as efficient results are not secured. 


1915. 


In many cases, home conditions are un- 
favorable to study, and even in many 
favored homes there are distractions and 
household duties considered of first im- 
portance. Again, assignments are not al- 
ways understood or are unreasonably 
given by the teacher. We can not place 
ourselves in the pupil’s place. Many re- 
quire: pupils to study more than eight 
hours a day, causing nervous strain anid 
lack of sleep. And withal, the work as 
the result of home study, is many times 
not honestly done, especially make-up 
work, 

A number of experiments are being 
tried to remedy these conditions, such as 
abolition of all class recitation, substitu 
ting supervised individual study, division 
of class into slow, fast and medium 
groups, with each advancing at its own 
rate, requiring only students who need 
the recitation to give attention to it, and 
providing special supplementary assign 
ments to the fast pupils. Also, there is 
deing tried an organization of prescribed 
supervised study, to supplement class in- 
struction. 


The committee reported upon the sixty 
minute period plan, with reference to the 
work at Newark, New Jersey; Universi- 
ty High School, Chicago; University 
High School, Wisconsin; Santa Ana an: 
Pasadena. The summary of advantages 
and disadvantages shows that to the stu- 
dent, the results mean better scholarship 
and study habits, development of inde- 
pendence, work «done under favorable 
light, heat, and reference book conditions, 
fatigue ehminated, evenings for home 
and social life, and entirely better work 
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and better health. The results to the 
school work and school show improve 
ment of scholarship, more regular attend- 
ance, fewer failures, longer school life, 
better spirit between teachers and pupils, 
better support from the home and com- 
munity. The results to the teachers are 
better understanding of student difficul 
ties, impossible assignments revealed, bet 
ter preparation and conference work, 
without waiting for “after school.” 

The disadvantages to the pupils are 
largely owing to the teacher who uses 
up all the period for recitation, or weak- 
ens pupils by giving too much assistance. 
To the teacher it means learning. the 
technique of supervised study and hard 
er work; indeed, with the same number 
of classes as now, and with the extra 
duties so liberally dispensed, the teacher 
would be exhausted. 

The committee recommended a further 
adoption of the plan at Manual Arts, 
which involves educational guidance, sec- 
tions in large beginning classes, based 
upon ability in English and mathematics, 
review books, voluntary conference work, 
library study. There must be definite 
study programs, and directions to assist 
in studying. Caution must be exercised 
to see that the health of teachers is safe 


guarded. 


SUPERVISED Stupy. By Jerome O. Cross, 
Principal High School, Pasadena. 
“As a rule high school teachers are 

such steadfast conservatives that super- 

human efforts are needed by the princi- 
pals to induce them to adopt anything 
new. The high school has failed in its 
chief object—teaching the pupils how to 
study. The trouble rests in the fact that 
hour after hour, day after day, human 
phonographs are continuously at work. 
Voices of the. teachers and pupils are 


worked over-time while the grey matter 
is almost forgotten. American high 
schools will come to their own when there 
is a reversion of aims. Too much time 
is lost in the high school; there is time 
for social activities, athletics, and fads, 
but too little time is given to the old- 
fashioned form of study.” 


A Stupy IN STUDENT CO-OPERATION IN 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE HicGH 
ScuooL. By Merton E. Hill, Principal, 
High School, Ontario. 


This study is based on a questionaire 
sent to 100 high school principals anid 
teachers. Mr. Ifill says that some prin- 


cipals hold student cooperation as synony- 


mous with student self-government. 
(thers argue that there should be no such 
thing as student cooperation. Typical 
quotations follow : 

“Through direct personal contact with 
leaders, the principal is able to obtain 
the hearty cooperation of the stulents.” 
—I*. A. Wagner, Ventura. 

“Our student committees, which in 
clude a faculty adviser, have originated 
all regulations governing the athletic ac 
tivities of the school. They have made 
all the rules there are governing the con- 
duct of the student on the school prem- 
ises, other than class room during recita 
tion.” —E. Tf. Houck, Anaheim. 


‘All matters affecting the morals of the 
school are laid before the student body 
of control, composed of the president of 
the student body and the presidents of 
the six classes of the school. Appeals 
may be taken to the principal; none have 
yet been taken.”—Delbert Brunton, Ful- 
lerton. 

“Through self-government, students 
learn to disregard school and_ parental 
authority."-—W. D. Frew, Tulare. 
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“Student government is a delusion and 
a snare. The parent of a high school 
boy or girl will not endure the idea of 
having his child ‘tried by a jury of his 
O. Mower, Madera. 
“| was originally opposed to student 


peers. ’—IF. 


government, and might be yet with a 
poor man for a president. A great deal 
depends on his willingness to assume 
responsibility, his fitness for it anc his 
ability to command the support of his 
fellows.”—H. G. Clement, Redlan:ls. 
Says Mr. Fill: “Student self-govern- 
several 
schools. There is little doubt but that the 
term does not mean student control, for 


ment is proving successful in 


back of self-government is the principal, 
with his responsibility to the board, and 
to the community, and his will and ruling 
are everywhere recognized by students 
and teachers, as a higher law than the 
constitution. Student cooperation in the 
government of the high school is a policy 
that should be in vogue in every high 
school, for it is conducive to the best 
interests of students and teachers and of 
the school and home. 

“Let all teachers bear in min that 
much depends upon their esprit de corps. 
Without this same cooperative — spirit 
within their ranks, it can not pervade 
their school. 


Moran TRAINING. By. Hf. O. Williams, 
Principal High School, Sacramento. 


“Some valuable ethical training can be 
secured from the standard subjects of 
study. “Julius Czesar,” for instance, may 
present a question as to the justification 
of Cesar in conquering Gaul. [listory 
is as prolific as literature in illustrations 
of this kind, while mathematics may be- 
come a valuable factor in moral upbuild- 
ing by a presentation of communation 
that will make gambling unpopular.” 


FRATERNITIES AND Sororities. By WV, /1. 
Housh, Principal Los Angeles Fligh 
School. 


Mr. Lloush stated that recent investi- 
gations showed that fraternities and sor- 
orities still exist in the high schools of 
the state. He said: “In our attempts to 
suppress them, we should secure, if pos- 
sible, the cooperation of the parents, of 
the alumni of the school, of the press, 
and of the fraternities and sororities in 
Students 
now members should be given opportunt- 


the colleges and universities. 


ty to resign, as some may have joined 
without knowing it was in violation of 
law. We should remind the student body 
at the beginning of each term that not 
only the rules of the school, but the law 
of the state, forbids secret societies. 
“Because of the natural craving of 
young people for social recreation and of 
their desire to belong to an organization 
composed of congenial people, it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to keep these 
societies out of our schools, unless we 
provide effective substitutes. Organize:| 
social activities are imperative in our 


schools.” 


THe Posstpitities OF VocA\TIONAL Epu 
CATION IN CALIFORNIA. By Cree 7. 
Work, Principal, Polytechnic Iligh 
School, Venice. 

The opportunity is presented in this 
state to restore to the people the practical 
value of the apprenticeship in vocational 
work, which was formerly available for 
the youth but which has become a thing 
of the past ; to increase the earning power 
of the people of the state; to meet the de- 
mands for greater skill and greater pro 
ductive capacity ; to offset through voca- 
tional training the increased cost of living 
in recent years and to prepare our people 
for adding to the prosperity of the nation. 


or 
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STATE UNIFORMITY IN HIGH SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS. 


BY 


NOEL H. GARRISON 


Principal High School, Stockton 


THE PROBLEM STATED 


Shall high school text books be made 
uniform? Shall high school text books 
Shall high school text books 
he printed by the state printing office ? 

These are three distinct questions, a 
fact which must be kept clearly in mind. 
Text books can be furnished free by the 
state, by the county. or by the district 
without being uniform throughout the 
state, and certainly without being printed 
at the state printing office. 


be free? 


Icrasers, 
chalk, pens, etc., are furnished free to 
the pupils, but they are not manufactured 
in Sacramento. I have no doubt that 
text books can be furnished free or at 
cost to the pupils through the board of 
education or the trustees at a saving of 
30 per cent, as was reported by Principal 
\V. L. Glascock of San Mateo to the 
California Council of education. In fact, 
there are a number of high schools in 
California 


which are now furnishing 


books direct to pupils at cost. There 
are, also, Eastern cities which are fur- 
nishing free text books to their pupils, 
but these are not uniform throughout the 
state. Saginaw, Mich., is a good ex- 
ample of this. The pupils have the 
advantage of free text books but with- 
out the many disadvantages of state uni- 
formity. I do not, however, desire to 
discuss the question of free text books 
per se, for which there may or may not 
be good and sufficient reasons, but only 
to consider the question of free text 
books in so far as this is related to the 
main issue, viz., the printing of uniform 
text books for the high schools by the 
state printing office. 


Regardless of what may or may not be 
thought of the free publication of uni- 
form text books for the grades, the high 
school problem is entirely different. 
There is practically no sound argument 
which can be advanced in favor of it. 
The arguments against it are themselves 
sufficient to convince us that the print- 
ing of uniform text books by the state 
printer or anyone else, whether free or 
at cost, would so far lessen the school’s 
efficiency and retard its progress as to be 
nothing short of a calamity. The high 
school and elementary school, while parts 
of one educational system, are separate 
and distinct in every phase of their edu- 
cational work. Since the law, as well as 
the public, already recognize that the 
high school and the elementary school 
are different in practically every relation, 
it need not be considered strange, that 
the printing of free uniform text books 
by the state, even if it were admitted to 
be a success in the grades, although | 
feel that it is not, might be very unde- 
sirable from every standpoint when ap- 
plied to the high school. 

The high school is preeminently the 
period of self-discovery. It is not only 
the period physiologically. 
when the boys and girls find first expres- 
sion of their physical and mental powers 
and also of their spiritual aspirations, 
but it is a period of unrest in every way. 
It is a time when the youth tries out his 
powers, when he seeks to find himself 
so far as his vocational purpose and real 
life work are concerned. To limit the 
boys and girls at this age, to restrict 
them to a circumscribed course of study 


adolescent 
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STATE UNIFORMITY UNDESIRABLE 








which, of necessity, must be presupposed 
under state uniformity because of eco- 
nomic reasons, and which, I understand, 
in the state printer’s answer to the eco- 
nomic argument, would be to limit the 
possibilities of our California youth. It 
would do more than limit the youth; it 
would actually drive him out of school. 
This is not theory; this is experience. 
There is many a boy or girl who has left 
high school because of the straight-laced 
courses of some of our schools. They 
could not find that which answered to 
their life career demands, and they re- 
fused to be fed on the diet which was 
intended for another. 

Not only must our courses be elastic, 
so as to meet the individual vocational 
needs of its pupils, but the varying in- 
terests of the several communities must 
also be met, which would be impossible 
at times under state uniformity. 

State uniformity would not only work 
an injustice to the students and also to 
the community interests but, it would be 
a gross insult to the intelligence of the 
teachers. In the 
high school subjects, where the content, 


Books are but tools. 


order of presentation and method of 
treatment differ so materially in the sev 
eral texts, it is as preposterous to demand 
that all high school teachers use the same 
text as it would be to demand that all 
carpenters use a Simonds or a Disston 
saw. Is there not the same reason for 
prescribing ‘uniform apparatus in all the 
laboratory sciences ; uniform tools in the 
industrial art courses; uniform equip- 
ment in all the commercial departments, 
and indeed, uniform articles in all gen- 
eral school supplies ? 

The courses and the text books for 
those courses must not only be chosen to 
suit the varying needs of the pupils and 
of the communities in which they live, 


and be adapted to the individuality of the 
teacher, if the highest efficiency is to be 
attained, but these text books must be 
selected in relation to the school equip- 
ment. This is true in all departments, 
particularly in the cultural subjects of 
History, English, economics, to say noth- 
ing of the laboratory courses, whether in 
the sciences, commercial work or other 
branches. How could a small high school 
with few, if any books, use successfully 
a history text calling for a great deal of 
supplementary reading? Should the Los 
Angeles High School, on the other hand 
with 8100 volumes in its own library, be 
compelled to use a text without such # 
rich fund of supplementary materials ? 
There would be a gross injustice in com- 
pelling all schools to follow the same 
course and to use the same laboratory 
texts or manuals in the sciences. The 
small high school would find it utterly 
impossible to purchase the apparatus and 
supplies required by the science courses 
as given in the Oakland Technical High 
School. It would be a greater injustice 
to limit the efficiency of the larger high 
schools by expecting them to conform 
to the same course requirements as some 
of the meagerly equipped schools of the 
state. 

The high school is the people’s college 
and must keep pace with the growth of 
its people. It is growing and must be 
permitted to grow, to change and develop 
The state wide adoption of a text book in 
some of the newer subjects, where the 
subject itself and the text books are only 
in the process of making, would prob 
ably mean the saddling of a very poor 
book on all California schools for four 
years with great loss to the schools. It 
is a decided advantage that the different 
high schools can try out the different sub 
jects and the different text books. The 
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state thereby profits by the experiences 
of many rather than being compelled to 
have a uniform experience. 
\RGUMENTS 
The 


state uniformity are: 


FOR STATE UNIFORMITY. 


only arguments advanced for 
l‘irst, saving to 
parents in less frequent changes in texts; 
second, saving to parents of pupils mov- 
ing from one school to another, since 
they would not be required to purchase 
new books; third, saving to the taxpay- 
ers, In that state printing office would 
furnish these at a lower cost; fourth, 
would make it possible to favor home 
authors an} provide employment at Sa 
cramento for home labor. 

The financial consideration is not of 
first importance. | maintain that boys 
and girls are more important than dol 
lars and cents; that the cheapest is not 
always the best. even in other commo |i 
ties; that the state would pay dearly for 
the supposed saving, by reason of the 
greatly reluced efficiency of its schools ; 
that it is a suppose |, rather than a real 
saving considered from a straight dollar 
and cents standpoint; that, while we be 
lieve in supporting home in tustries and 
encouraging every movement looking to 
the employment of honest labor, we are 
unalterably opposed to any plan giving 
a preference to Califormia authors and 
employment to California labor at. the 
‘expense of the boys an] girls and of the 


future citizenship of this state. 
THE ARGUMENTS ANSWERED. 
As to charges in text books, the pre- 
sent law guarantees all that could be de- 
The 


four year adoption rule makes it 1mpos- 


sired and even more in some cases. 


sible to change a book within four years. 
lf a four year adoption can be compelled 
by law, then a longer period could be re- 
auired if it were advisable without  re- 


course to state uniformity. [our years 
is quite long enough, however, for even 
a good book, let alone a poor one, when 
better books are being brought out. 

The number of pupils moving from 
one school to another is very few indeed 
in comparison with the total number en- 
rolled. Why should an injustice be done 
to the many for the convenience of the 
few who would thereby only be save | 
the price of extra 
books ? the 


student might be saved on his secon‘ 


purchasing a few 


ven in these few cases, 
purchase by selling his books in his home 

This 
litle 
when all the figures are presented. There 


school second han. argument, 


however, loses what force it has 
were 75,429 enrolled in the high schools 
of California during the year 1914-15, 
Information from fifteen schools repre- 
senting an enrollment of 13,909, shows 
that 


schools and 236 pupils transferred from 


396 pupils transferred to these 
The number of 
pupils changing is but 444%. 
cent is greater also in the larger or 


them during the year. 


This per 


schools, as the migration is toward 
centers. I am satisfied that there 1s not 
over a 3% change annually throughout 
the high schools of California. 


In no instance has money been saved 


the taxpayer through state uniformity. 


Would it be wise to try an experiment 
attended with such danger and injury to 
the schools without at least one prece |- 
ent as a guide? So far as | know the 
only “four places in which the plan of 
state printing of any school text books 
has been either adopted wholly or in part 
or considered and rejected, are the Pro- 
vince of Ontario (Canada), California, 
(seorgia, and Kansas” and these are the 
the 
printing of these, the experience is not 


elementary text books. [ven in 


altogether encouraging. The lower price 
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of some text books in Ontario is due “in 
part to different economic conditions, in 
part to the fact that the government 
bears a considerable share of the ex- 
pense of making them, in part to the fact 
that some of them are manufactured by 
department stores for advertising pur- 
poses and are sold at less than the cost 
of making them, in part to the govern- 
ment monoply in their use, and in part to 
the relatively inferior character of the 
y00ks.”’ 

In August 1913, the state of Georgia 
appointed a joint committee of eight, to 
investigate the question of state printing. 
After thorough investigation of the On- 
tario and California plan, they reported 
adversely and that the 
state should not print uniform text books, 


recommended 


basing their conclusions on pedagogical 
and economical grounds. 

Kansas had published only three books 
up to April 1, 1915. During the two 
years since the passage of the law, they 
succeeded in publishing these three books 
at a lower price than some of the pub- 
lisher’s books, but they were of a decided- 
ly inferior quality. Recording the his- 
tory of Kansas, the book fell so far short 
of the educational standard which Kan- 
sis ought to set that it attracted much un- 
favorable comment.” Not only so, but 
the cost in the official estimate is given 
as contingent upon the sale of 100,000 
histories and 60,000 classics. 

THE CALIFORNEA SITUATION, 


In view of Kansas’ experience, two 


very important questions need to be 


answered: [irst, how many courses are 
offered in the igh school; how many 
text books are required for these courses ? 
Second, how many pupils are there re- 
gistered in each course in’ California ? 
llow many copies of each text will be 
required 7 


STATE UNIFORMITY UNDESIRABLE 


The first question can not be answered 
exactly. The Stockton High School of- 
fers 70 different courses and plans to 
offer more courses, mark you, not books. 
Some of these require one book, some, 
as for example, the first year of [nglish, 
eight or ten inclusive of the small 1c 
and 25c classics studied. 

There are 116 texts used in the Stock- 
ton High School for the four different 
years in these 70 courses. Some schools 
the total number the 
state in the several subjects would reach 
200. 
than four courses each year or sixteen in 
all out of the total 70. The strength of 
the high schools lies in this very fact- 
that it seeks to give each student the sub- 


have more; for 


No one pupil, however, has more 


jects he most needs as a preparation for 
his life work. 

The most serious problem is yet to be 
considered. but 76,429 
pupils enrolled last year in all the high 
schools of California and yet Kansas has 
found that the prices of her books are 
contingent upon the issuance of 100,000 
histories and 60,000 classics. 


There were 


Moreover 
these 76,429 pupils represent many «if 
ferent courses, the largest number in any 
one course viz English Composition being 
but 20,174 in 1914-15, and the smallest 
number being 35 in Homer’s Iliad in the 
Greek, 
of the state commissioner's office. 

It is a well known fact that the great 
est cost is in the first 25,000 books and 
that 25,000 represents the smallest edi 
tion which could be printed with profit 
to the state. 


according to the official figures 


How then can the state ex 
pect to print high school text books with 
profit, when there is but one subject. 
first 20,000 
copies, and but three in which there were 
more than 10,000 text books required, 


year English, 


requiring 


and where the great majority of courses 
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outside of [English would require under 
5,000 books. 


But, says one of the advocates of state 


printing, “We will reduce the number of 
text books,” while another suggests that 
one large edition could be printed and 
continued in use until the supply is ex- 
hausted. 

It will be utterly impossible to reduce 
the number of text books without irre- 
parable injury to the schools. This im- 
plies a restriction of the courses and a 
consolidation of classes. The pupils must 
choose their courses or subjects accord- 
Will there be 


any justice in compelling a boy who is 


ing to their own needs. 


preparing for civil engineering to take. 


the same course as the girl who is study- 
ing household economics with a view of 
teaching?) The illustration may be some- 
what extraordinary but pupils will be 
subject to such injustice if the state un- 
to fill the 
schools by printing 48 books. 


dertakes need of the high 


SUMMARY 


There are three separate questions 
which must be kept distinct, free text 
books, 


books printed by the state. 


uniform text books and text 
Ifigh schor iI 
texts can be furnished free, if desired, 
without being made uniform and without 


being furnished by the state. 
The 


state printing of elementary text books 


advantages or disadvantages of 
need not be considered as arguments for 
or against the printing of high school 
text books, which is an entirely different 
problem. While the fundamentals of an 
education may be taught from uniform 
text books, it is a gross injustice to the 
youth of the state to receive the same 


education from uniform text books. The 


high school is a period of self-discovery. 
The courses and text books must be se- 
to vocational 
needs, as well as the varying interests of 
given communities, and, of necessity 


lected meet individual 


must be chosen with relation to individu- 
al school equipment. These courses must 
also keep pace with the growing demands 
of society and be suited to the individual- 
ity of the teachers. 

There is no necessity of state uniform- 
ity in order to prevent too frequent 
changes of text books as the four-year 
adoption law covers the case fully. This 
time could be lengthened if necessary. 
There is no necessity for state uniform- 
ity, scarcely an excuse, because of the 
pupils who change schools, since they 
represent but 3 per cent of the total num- 


ber enrolled. 


State printing can not result in any 
great saving to the citizen. The taxpayer 
must pay for all of it directly or indirect- 
ly. The printing of the elementary text 
hooks represents an expenditure of near- 
ly $2,500,000. 


times that to print the first edition of the 


It would require several! 


high school text books, which number 
about 200. Moreover, the overhead ex- 
pense of interest on the investment, de- 


of 


transportation, added to manufacturing 


preciation plant, salaries, storage, 


cost would make it a losing investment. 


The printing of uniform high schoo! 
text books is not only unpedagogical and 
uneconomical but is without precedent. 
l‘inally, the number of copies of the dif 
ferent text books required would make it 
inpossible for the state to print these. 

The interests of our California schools 
leave but one course open, and that 1s 
local adoption. 
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HEARD AT THE C. T. A. SOUTHERN SECTION. 


JOUN HH. FINLEY 
Commissioner of Iiducation, State of 


New York. 


The first duty 
of the school in 
a democracy, in 
conveying the gifts 
of one generation 
to the next, is to 
the _ basic, 
common language, 
not only because it 
is the cement of all 
social and political 
fabrics, but 
cause it is a pos- 


teach 





be- 


John H. 


linley 

session which every 
child should for its own potential devel- 
opment have. 


“All the things that ever get done in the 
world, good or bad, are done by words. 
And the inheritance of the race’s thought 
is largely in words, mere words. 


“Tt will be a far more difficult task of 
civilization to teach men and women to 
use leisure rightly than to instruct them 
how to labor efficiently. 


“In these machine-made days every- 
hody ought to have spare time and waste 
it on something that won’t pay except in 
the good it does his character. In that 
way, or in ways like that, he may save 
himself from shrinking up into the di- 
mensions of a cog. 

“Most of us waste enough leisure time 
if rightly used to make ourselves musi- 
cians, artists, scholars, poets, able to min- 
ister in our avocation to human happi- 
ness even beyond that which we can give 
through our vocation.” 
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JAMES A. B. SCHERER 
President Throop, College of Technology 


“When man nowadays, artificially civi- 
lized, forgets his original instinct and de- 
liberately goes off and flocks by himself, 
as Lord Dundreary would have it, and 
forsakes his own herd for selfish ends, 
he deserves to have boots and hard words 
and other things shied at him. 


“And because flocking by themselves is 
a temptation of teachers, men and wom- 
en, | am hammering always away at it. 
We teachers tend to the tradition of the 
routine rut, down into which we get our 
creaking wheels, away from the broad 
track of the world. 

Time was when the biogolist tied 
himself to his desk. He has now come 
to realize that he can not be a cloistered 
armchair philosopher, but must study life 
in the midst of life.” 


GRACE C. STANLEY 


County Superintendent of Schools, San 
Bernardino. 


“The teaching in our public schools 
of the love and appreciation of good 
music is the surest way to overcome the 
fascination of rag time, that greatest at- 
traction of the evil dance hall. 


“In order to keep up the moral stand- 
ard of our schools, the teachers must 
themselves form the habit of association 
with the best people of their community 
and with the best books. A teacher whose 
reading is confined to such periodicals as 
‘The Ladies’ Home Journal’ will surely 
demonstrate the fact that a fountain can- 
not rise higher than its source.” 
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WILLIAM A. WIR 
Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Indiana 
alicia [ believe it a 
4 mistake to have 

| playgrounds under 
‘ a playground con: 





mission and seper- 
ated from school 
control, and avail- 
able for use only 
ten months a year. 
Children should be 
allowed to use the 
the — playgrounds 
twelve months a 


William Wirt 


year. 

“We have found it necessary at Gary 
to open the schools on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays, the auditoriums being 
used for entertainments by young and 
adult persons at different hours. 

“More men who work in the mills, 
shops and stores attend the night and 
continuation schools than there are boys 
in those schools. 

“A boy should have his profession 
learned by the time he is 20 or 22. He 
should be out of college at 20 instead of 
going into it, and he should be ready to 
meet men, to learn to understand them 
and to fit himself for the practical appli- 
cation of the business he has selected for 
his life’s work. If he is too old when 
he leaves college he can no longer adapt 
himself with ease to a situation because 
his mind is becoming fixed, his opinions 
are becoming fixed. 

“If you want to create a complete child 
world in the adult world you must allow 
the children to be kept wholesomely at 
work, study and play to make the right 
sort of men and women of them. School 
alone cannot accomplish this. The parks, 
the libraries, the churches, the play- 
grounds must all work with the school. 


SOUTHERN SECTION 


“We achieve a seat for every child be- 
cause we do not attempt to seat them all 
at one time. School seats are not needed 
at all times. A part of the class may 
wish to visit the museum, read at the li- 
brary, visit factories and workshops, use 
the playgrounds, and in scores of other 
ways acquire education outside of school 
rooms.” 

K.P. MITCHELL 
County Superintendent of Schools, 


The examination as a basis for pro- 
notion is being discontinued and in 
its place the teacher is given author- 
ity to promote or to recommend for pro- 
motion. This is as it should be, for the 
teacher in charge knows the children het- 
ter than any other person. 

Standards of efficiency vary among 
teachers. These differences must be 
overcome by supervision. If a teacher 1s 
competent to promote a pupil from the 
first grade to the second grade and from 
the ninth grade to the tenth grade, she 
can certainly pass upon their fitness for 
promotion from the eighth grade to the 
ninth grade. In other words, teachers 
should recommend pupils for graduation. 


DR. MARGARET SCHALLENBERGER- 
MC NAUGHT 

Commissioner of Elementary Schools. 

“The chief benefits in consolidation, 
from the point of the children, is that 
there will be larger numbers of children 
in the grades tending to competition and 
mutual suggestion, also the possibility of 
team work, such as debating clubs, or- 
chestras, athletic competitions. 

“The rural teachers are groupe, there 
is a healthy competition among them ; 
they may become specialists and not 
teach every branch to every grade. These 
conditions will mean that teachers will 
stay longer in rural schools. 
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JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Washington 
or 4s . | The rural school 
2 cali is the greatest 
problem in Ameri- 
can education to- 
day. The need of 
constructive work 
in rural schools 
and rural life de- 
velopment is every- 
where recognized. 
“The most im- 
portant problems 
confronting one in 
dealing with the 
administrative work of the rural school 
is the district organization, transportation 
of pupils, isolation, and the great need of 
socialization and vitalization of rural life. 
“The State of Washington is proud 
of the fact that it has 112 teachers’ cot- 
tages. Ever since the first permanent 
cottage was built in our state, in Walla 
Walla County, in 1905, the idea has 
steadily grown.” 





Josephine Preston 


J. E. REYNOLDS 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Ventura. 

According to the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, high 
school education in the country, as a 
whole, including high-priced states like 
California, costs $2 per pupil, as com- 
pared with $1 per pupil for elementary 
education. According to the report of 
State Superintendent Hyatt, high school 
education in California costs about $3.50 
per pupil, as compared with $1 per pupil 
for elementary education. 

very educator in California theoreti- 
cally recognizes this fact. High school 
teachers are generally willing to confess 
that, if only the elementary schools and 
teachers were efficient, their own work 


D5 


2 
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would be vastly easier and better. 

What California needs is a revival of 
interest in elementary education; not 
necessarily less money per pupil spent on 
high school maintenance, but certainly 
more spent on elementary school main- 
tenance. The ratio of three and a half to 
one is simply an indication that we are 
farther away from a well-balanced sys- 
tem of education than is the rest of the 
country. 

MRS. FRANK A. GIBSON 
Member California Commission, [mmi- 
gration and Housing. 

“Census reports have become of vital 
import. We find that in 1910 we had 
13,000,000 foreign-born people in our 
country and that these with their Ameri- 
can-born children numbered 34,000,000, 
or more thana third of our population. 
These are not dull figures and suggest 
the pointed question, ‘What is an Amer- 
ican?’ The smug people who have asked, 
‘Why spend effort upon foreigners?’ 
‘Haven’t we people enough of our own?’ 
and who have answered, ‘Let the alien 
look out for himself,’ ‘America is for 
Americans,’ must now reverse them- 
With 34,000,000 foreign-born 
and their children, this line of reasoning 
vanishes and the 34,000,000 become a 
mighty group of mighty interest. 


selves. 


J. H. FRANCIS 

Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 

“There’s got to be more money every 
year for the support of schools except in 
years of depression, but while we’re pay- 
ing the debts of the wicked fools and in- 
sane of Europe we've got to live more 
economically. It’s all right for us as 
school teachers to get together here and 
pass resolutions for increased salaries, 
but we won't get them. Somebody’s got 
to sit on the lid or the sky would be the 
limit.” 


9 
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HEARD AT THE C. T. A. 


Oo. M. PLUMMER 


Vember School Board, Portland, Oregon 


im- 

business 
Board of 
I<ducation should 
be in the selection 
of its Superinten- 


The most 
portant 


of a 


dent. Many months 
should be spent in 
investigating quali- 
fication of different 
men. Incidentally, 
it would not be 
amiss if city super- 
intendents were 
considered on the same plan as that of 
State Universities and colleges, where it 
is considered not quite ethical to make 
direct application for the position. Once 
the Superintendent has been selected by 
the Board, it is their foremost duty to 
support him to the utmost in every re- 





O. M, 


Plumme) 


commendation or position which he may 
take, for it goes without saying that no 
administrative officer can be a success 
in his office without the most loyal sup- 
port of his Board. 

It is not unusual to see three distinct 
forces of the school system who are all 
honestly striving for the same end, work- 


ing at extreme opposites with one anoth- 
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er, with no two people being able to see 
the same side of the shield. A remedy for 
this would seem to be a general advisory 
council to be elected from each depart- 
ment of the city school system and to 
meet at stated times, acting in an ad- 
visory capacity to the superintendent. 


E. J. LICKLEY 

Principal Parental School, Los Angeles 

“There is something wrong with a full- 
blooded American boy if he doesn’t play 
hookey once ina while. The cause of all 
the crime and debauchery in the world is 
The same 
qualities that go to the making of a suc- 
cessful criminal are necessary in produc- 


due to misdirected energy. 


ing a successful business man.” 


MRS. LILLIAN BURKHART GOLDSMITH 


Los Angeles. 

“As the horror of negro slavery was 
born, not in the souls of the slaves them- 
selves, but in the souls of free men and 
women, so the horror of prison life and 
child labor is born, not in the prisoners 
and the children, but in the minds of 
those men and women who have ‘heard 
the world sobbing.’ A new spirit is 
abroad, a new social spirit which is 
marked by social unrest, a new altruism, 
a changed patriotism, an uncomfortable 
sense of social guilt.” 


The State Board of Education was reorganized at the session of December 


9-11, 1915. Mr. FE. 
num vice president. 


P. Clarke was elected president, and Mrs. O. Shephard Bar- 
The date of the joint meeting of the 


3oard of Education 


and the presidents of the state normal schools was set for Monday, April 9, 1916. 


at the offices of the Board, 417 Union League Building, Los Angeles. 


A resolu- 


tion was passed approving ninth grade courses in normal training schools until 


June 30, 1916. 


Resolutions were also adopted to meet the emergency in the is- 


suance of state credentials in special subjects and in relation to the issuance of 


special certificates. 





The retirement board approved the purchase of bonds of a 
par value of $188,000, and ordered paid retirement salaries due January 1, 1916. 
amounting to $32,021.39. 


A special session was held January 11. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


E. H. 


MC MATH 


Principal, High School Santa Ana 


The people of the United States, it is 
estimated, expend annually on cigars and 
tobacco, $410,000,000 ; on soft drinks and 
soda water, $325,000,000; on candy, 
$135,000,000 ; on chewing gum, $25,000,- 
000 ; on school books, $17,000,000. Upon 
the least of these, a subject involving 
two-thirds the expenditure required for 
chewing gum, one-eighth the candy bill, 
one-nineteenth the cost of soft drinks 
and soda water, and one-twenty-second 
of the cigar and tobacco bill, I have been 
assigned to speak. To put it another way: 
Mr. American Citizen goes down the 
street with a $10 gold piece in his pocket. 
H{1e drops into various places of business, 
spending here $4.50 for cigars and _ to- 
bacco; next pays the bill at the corner 
drug store of $3.50 for ice cream, sodas, 
etc.; purchases for the wife and babies 
a dollar and a half worth of candy ; gets 
thirty cents’ worth of chewing gum for 
the family, and is apparently satisfied 
that he gets his money’s worth, and starts 
home joyful. Suddenly he recollects that 
he must get the year’s school books for 
Johnnie. This he finds involves the ex- 
penditure of twenty cents. At once a 
rage besets him. Outrage! Trusts! High 
cost of living! Ilelp! The benevolent 
state sympathizes with him in his fury. 
Ife raises a hue and cry; orders an in- 
vestigation; invokes aid of the legisla- 
ture, and state publication of text books 
looms nigh—to save, or to attempt to 
save, a portion of the twenty cents out 
of the $10 gold piece which we have seen 
so nearly expended. 

Statistics show that the total number 
of pupils in the United States is 18,000,- 


000, that the total cost of text boks is 
$17,000,000 per annum, or an average of 
87 cents per pupil. To be sure, the av- 
erage expenditure by the high school stu- 
dents will run consedirably above these 
figures. Since it is almost universally 
considered, that the quality of books now 
secured is far in advance of that which 
would possibly be secured through a 
state printing plant, would it not be ad- 
visable to pay a slight difference, if there 
be a difference, and 
books ? 


secure first-class 


CONFUSION OF ISSUES 


In the discussion of school books, there 
is much confusion on the main question 
at issue. The man who buys the books, 
not unlike the most of us, wants every- 
thing as cheap as he can buy it—free, if 
possible. The advocates of state print- 
ing, seizing upon this cupidity of the 
purchaser, adroitly puts the question sv 
that in the minds of most people the 
terms, State printed books, and free 
books, are synonymous. ‘There are, how 
ever, wrapped up in the scheme, as com 
monly proposed in California, three sep 
arate and distinct issues—free text 
books, state uniformity of text books. 
and state printed text books. 

The people of the State of California, 
by a large majority, have committed the 
state to the proposition of state printed, 
uniform free text books for the elemen- 
tary schools. Assuming that the people 
of the state have decided wisely with 
reference to elementary school books, | 
question the advisability of state printed 
books for secondary schools. 
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You have all seen the books issued by 
the sovereign State of California for use 
in her elementary schools. You have 
compared them with similar books issued 
hy competitive private companies. It is 
not necessary that I here compare or con- 
trast the books issued from the two 
sources. I presume all of us are agreed 
that the state printed books are, to say 
the least, not better than the competing 
books. Are they cheaper? On the face 
of things, yes; they are listed at a lower 
price, but according to a recently pub- 
lished statement of the State Superin- 
tendent, there is omitted from the cost 
of these books “some of the overhead 
as the salaries of some man- 





expenses 
agers and editors, the cost of exploiting, 
the interest and depreciation of plant, 
and the losses of unsuccessful books.” 

The mechanical makeup of the books 
printed by the State of California is very 
inferior in quality, and any publisher, if 
permitted to furnish such books to the 
state, would gladly reduce prices very 
considerably. 


A VOICE FROM GEORGIA 


In a report of the school book investi- 
gating committee of the general assembly 
of Georgia, published in 1914, we find 
on page 13 the following: “Irom a mes- 
sage of Governor W. Y. Atkinson of 
Georgia, to the general assembly, 1897: 
‘California is the only state that has un- 
dertaken to publish its own books. The 
experiment has cost the state, according 
to the late report of the secretary of state, 
something like $1,700,000. Deducting the 
estimated value of the manufacturing 
plant material on hand, the books which 
have been condemned as educationally 
worthless, and the stock on hand of the 
same books finished and unfinished, all 
being valued in the report at $348,701, 


we find the net cost to the state of the 

school book enterprise has been $1,351,- 

299, invested at six per cent would fur- 

nish books practically free to all the chil- 

dren in California.” Continuing the 
commnittee reports, page 14: “Even now, 
with all the experience of that state, and 
with the best efforts of the most success- 
ful state printer they have ever before 
secured, F. W. Richardson, the basal 
hooks for the public schools do not seem 
to be able to be placed into the hands of 
the children of California much cheaper 
than with us, to say nothing whatever of 
the salaries of the officials, the money 
invested in the printing plant, and the 
waste of unsatisfactory books which 
have been made and thrown away.” 

With such results, when ‘the state 
printing plant has had unusually efficient 
management, with no shadow of suspi- 
cion of graft or dishonesty, and on books 
published in large editions, what must 
not the people of California expect, 
should the attempt be made to publish 
high school text books when the editions 
must necessarily be so much smaller. For 
example: Composition and Rhetoric, 
20,174 copies; Algebra, 14,316 copies; 
Selections of Poetry, 14,118 copies. 

The books just mentioned are those 
which are used by more students in the 
California high schools than any other 
books. The arguments for state publish- 
ing becomes even more untenable in the 
case of such books as, French Grammar. 
1,808 copies; United States History, 7,- 
037 copies; Physics, 3,391 copies. 

The initial cost for editorial work, 
printing work, type setting, and plates 
is heavy, and practically the same, 
whether few or many books are made. 
The saving comes, in spreading out this 
initial expense over a large number of 
copies printed and bound in large orders. 
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‘This is just what the publisher does when 
he has a book that is widely used in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Dr. Brown 
cites the fact that a certain publisher re- 
cently used 366 tons of paper in printing 
one order for 400,000 copies of two text 
books, thereby effecting a saving of 
7 3/10 per cent of the total cost over 
what it would have cost to print 
these books in different successive 
orders of 20,000 copies each. Con- 
tinuing, Dr.. Brown says: Moreover, 
work can be done better and more cheap- 
ly in better equipped plants. It is an 
easy matter for a state to spend $200,000 
on a printing plant to supply books that 
would cost not more than that amount 
annually in the open market, but it is 
very expensive to do so. Economy in 
production consists in buying the best 
machinery and using it to the limit. The 
fact that many of the publishing houses 
find it more profitable to buy their print- 
ing in the open market from well- 
equipped plants than to maintain their 
own printing plant for the relatively 
small amount of business that they do, 
is the strongest kind of evidence that the 
state cannot save money by printing its 
own text books. Only the very large 
publishers, who have business many 
times that of any one state, have found 
it profitable to conduct their own print- 
ing plants.” 


WHY UNIFORMITY IS UNDESIRABLE 
State printing carries with it necessari- 
ly statewide uniformity. Uniformity 
means a leveling-up or down—usually 
down. A squadron of warships proceed- 
ing at a uniform rate of speed must nec- 
essarily proceed at the rate of the slow- 
est unit of the fleet. But uniformity ad- 
vocates argue that the state should de- 
cide only on the best. What is the best? 


Is there a best book for all teachers of 
the same subject when the book must be 
used by teachers whose equipment, 
knowledge and skill are widely differ- 
ent; by pupils of varying degrees of ma- 
turity, and of great diversity of previous 
attainment; and in schools which devote 
varying amounts of time to the study of 
any particular subject? The city school, 
with its well-equipped laboratory and a 
specialist in chemistry, for instance, can- 
not profitably use a text book adapted to 
the small country high school with a poor 
laboratory and a_ teacher necessarily 
teaching several different subjects. The 
school with a strong commercial depart- 
ment should not be compelled to use the 
texts in bookkeeping which are adapted 
to the schools offering a limited course in 
that subject. 

The people of California have a just 
pride in the fact that the secondary 
schools of the state have been ranked 
second among the high schools of the 
nation. In this state the high school has 
been singularly free to adapt itself to 
community needs. Local pride is keen. 
This pride, stimulated by the ambitions 
of energetic and capable teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents, finds expres- 
sion in a high school system which is the 
envy of the remainder of the country. 
It is difficult for one unfamiliar with the 
statewide uniformity to comprehend the 
oppressive influence of the system. 
Whereas, in such states as Kansas, the 
teacher, with no voice in the selection of 
the book she is to use, is deprived of the 
opportunity to examine the latest texts 
and loses the inspiration to experiment 
and study the best methods, for the sim- 
ple reason that even though she should 
devise something better than is at present 
used within the schools of the state, she 


knows that under the law she could not 
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use a book adapted to her progressive 
ideas. In California, on the other hand, 
with teachers studying the latest in text 
books and keeping abreast of the best 
methods wherever found, the law per- 
mits progressive teachers to secure the 
adoption of books which enable them to 
put into practice the best the country 
affords. Standardize these schools, im- 
pose upon them a state control through 
uniformity of text books or of curricu- 
lum, and you crush the expression of 
this local pride through the teachers and 
school officers of this state. 

All thinking men are agreed that the 
school should strive to meet community 
needs. Does not this mean that the rural 
schools should stress agriculture; the 
schools of the manufacturing city, tex- 
tiles, and industrial processes; and the 
schools in a city like San I‘rancisco, with 
its great imports and export business,, 
should have a curriculum different from 
that of a school in a raisin growing com- 
munity? Surely this calls for a variety 
of text books in any given subject. The 
text book is a tool; the teacher has to 
manipulate the tool, and she should have 
a voice in its selection and be enabled to 
choose a tool which fits her hand, if she 
is to do her most perfect work. 

Advance in things educational is not 
uniform throughout the state. Progress 
everywhere, proceeds first in one place, 
then in another, and then, by comparing 
notes, other places will be brought for- 
ward. Under a system of 
adoption, one of two things is most like- 
ly to take place; either the books adopt- 
ed will be in advance of, or they will be 
behind the teaching body of the state. In 
either event poor work must result, for 
a teacher cannot use a book which she is 
unable to understand or which employs 
methods which she is not prepared to 


statewide 


employ, and any advanced or progres- 
sive teacher will disdain to use a text 
book which bears the marks of outworn 
theory of pedagogy. There could not 
possibly be gotten together any body of 
men or women who are competent to 
select text books for all the high schools 
of California. How much wiser is the 
policy adopted by the California State 
soard of Education of selecting upon 
the advice of experts employed by them 
a number of texts on each high school 
subject, leaving to the individual teacher 
or school the selection of the text which 
best meets the needs of a particular com- 
munity. “The dead-leveling effect of the 
introduction of a uniform series of high 
school books is exceedingly detrimental 
to the best interests of the school chil- 
dren of a state, even granting that any 
central board has the knowledge and skill 
to select and adopt the best possible of 
high school text books. The moment a 
central board adopts a uniform series, 
local interest the schools—as_ ex- 
pressed through the ability of the teach- 
er—‘‘will largely be lost, and local au- 
thority entirely destroyed.” 


in 


ORANGE COUNTY HEARD FROM 


In my judgment, the school people of 
the state are almost as a unit opposed to 
state uniformity. Last year, when sen- 
ate constitutional amendment number tif- 
teen was under discussion, without any 
arguments on the merits or demits of the 
bill from any school official, and without 
influence from anyone, the Santa Ana 
high school faculty unanimously voted 
against state printed uniform text books, 
and asked that they might be permitted 
to sign a petition to the members of the 
assembly, and state senate, from our dis- 
trict, urging them to vote against the pro- 
posed amendment. 
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a petition signed by every teacher in the state are practically in accord. 


Santa Ana High School went forward, 
protesting against the measure. 

At a meeting of the high school princi- 
pals of Orange County the measure was 
discussed, and again, by unanimous vote, 
was condemned. | am aware of a dispo- 
sition on the part of some, when they can- 
not meet such arguments as these, and 
when they cannot evade the issue, to say 
that the person who propounds them is 
an agent in disguise of the school book 
publishing house. But surely in a school 
where every teacher is on the same side 
of the argument, and in a county where 
every high school principal is agreed on 
the question, the blame cannot be laid 
on any one person. 

My best information leads me to be- 
lieve that the high school people of the 


These 
people are impelled, not by selfishness, 
nor from a desire to injure anyone com- 
mercially, but through love of their work, 
and because they want to secure the best 
tools, the best books for their pupils. 
They do not want to be limited to Cali- 
fornia printing, nor to California au- 
thors; they want to have access to the 
best writers of any state or country, and 
to the best books, be they printed where 
they may. They are anxious that the 
schools be of the highest possible type, 
and because of their long experience 
with schools, both with and without state 
printed uniform text books, they have 
hecome convinced that state printed uni- 
form text books would be a mistake and 
should not be imposed upon the high 
schools of the State of California. 


In the bulletin entitled “Accredited Secondary Schools in the United States,” 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education, there are 197 California high schools 


listed as accredited. 
schools. 
& 


In addition to this, there are a number of private secondary 


& 


On the moment of going to press, it is announced that the bill, providing 


for the use of the California State Building at the Panama-Vacific Exposition, by 
the San Francisco State Normal School, has been passed by both the Senate and 
the Assembly, and that the bill has been signed by the Governor. An extra session 
of the legislature was called by Governor Johnson for the purpose of considering 
the normal school matter, together with other important issues. It is stated that 
this plan will save to the state many thousands of dollars and relieve a situation 
that is pressing, will provide for adequate grounds, for the condemning of streets 
leadmg to the new site and for the sale of the present buildings. 
s&s SF 

Some school statistics compiled and compared by Job Wood, Jr., bring 
out the following interesting facts: Enrollment in the grammar schools of the 
state has gained 29 per cent since 1910, a total gain of 93,431. Graduates have 
gained in this time: Boys, 5,377, or 66 per cent; girls, 4,500, or 47 per cent. The 
average annual salary paid teachers is: Men, $1,056.65; women, $746.21, the 
difference being due to the fact that most of the principalships are filled by men. 
enrollment in high schools has gained 95 per cent since 1910. Graduates have 
gained: Boys, 105 per cent; girls, 97 per cent. The average annual salary pat 
to high school teachers is: Men, $1,502.96; women, $1,157.20. 
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RESOLUTIONS; HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS CONVENTION 


CHARLES E. 


KEYES, 


CHAIRMAN 


Principal Oakland High School 


These resolutions carried appreciation 
to Commissioner Wood, the city of Fres- 
no, the local committee, the hotels, the 
press, the reception committee, high 
school students, and others. <A_ special 
resolution in commendation of Commis- 
sioner Wood reads as follows: “As the 
time for adjournment of the First An- 
nual Convention of the High School 
Principals of California approaches, the 
undersigned Committee on Resolutions 
desire to express to you their gratification 
for your uniform courtesy, sympathetic 
responsiveness, personal assistance _ 
professional helpfulness, as reflected i 
your opening address, assuring you that 
we shall look forward with pleasurable 
anticipation to the time when you may 
find it convenient to visit our respective 
schools and give us the benefit of your 
state-wide experience with our work. We 
congratulate the State Board of Educa- 
tion upon your appointment. We trust 
that for many years to come, we may 
have your helpful advice, and we hope 
next year to be able to return and report 
good progress along the practical lines 
suggested by you at this convention.” 


Further resolutions asked that the con- 
vention be held annually as a state-wide 
convention, rather than as two or more 
district conventions ; that high school cer- 
tificates should be temporary during the 
first two years of a teacher’s service ; that 
there be established a system of super- 
vision of the work of such probationers, 
under control and direction of the State 
Board and Commissioner of Secondary 
Schools ; that the School of Education of 
the University of California be supported 
in its contention for a higher professional 
degree for teachers; that a practice 
school for the training of high school 
teachers at the University of California 
be established; that recognition be given 
the Extension Department of the univer- 
sity for its assistance in organizing and 


carrying on the interscholastic debating 
activities. 
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Resolutions called for the retention of 
high school library funds in the hands 
of city, county or district high school 
boards; the recognition of visual educa- 
tion; endorsement of the bill introduced 
by Senator Smith of Georgia, known as 
the Page Bill, and relating to federal aid 
in teaching industrial and household arts ; 
the abolition of fraternities and sororities 
as being detrimental to the life of the 
high school. 

Be it Resolved, That this convention, 
appreciating the value of cooperation in 
school legislation, hereby pledges its sup- 
port to the California Council of Educa- 
tion—the representative body of the 
teachers of the state—and to the State 

soard of Education in the furthering of 
needful and helpful school legislation. 

Whereas, The laws governing the 
schools of the State of California have 
been frequently amended and _ revised 
during the past few years, making it 
difficult, if not impossible, to understand 
or carry out faithfully their provisions ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention urges 
upon the California Council of Educa- 
tion the appointment of a committee te 
undertake the work of codifying the 
school law of California, opinions of the 
Attorney-General and court decisions rel- 
ative thereto. 

Whereas, The state printer is advocat- 
ing the state printing of uniform text 
books for high schools, and, whereas, a 
legislative committee is now investigating 
this subject and will report thereon at 
the next session of the legislature ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention hereby 
expresses and records its unqualified op- 
position to state uniformity and _ state 
printing of high school texts. 

The resolutions called upon the prin- 
cipals to voice protest to senators, assem- 
blymen and legislative committees. 

These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 
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LOS ANGELES SCHOOL NEWS. 





By Forrest Bailey, Manual Arts High School. 





The Franklin High School, in Highland 
Park, will probably open its door at the 
beginning of the spring term. Mr. Charles 
B. Moore, formerly Principal of Occidental 
Academy, and more recently Registrar at 
the Polytechnic High School, has been ap- 
pointed principal. Miss Florence E. Blunt 
leaves the vice principalship of Lincoln 
High School to take a similar position in the 
new school. Miss Ethel P. Andrus of the 
English Department of Manual Arts High 
School, succeeds Miss Blunt. 

It is the expectation, in view of the char- 
acter of the community which it will serve, 
that the Franklin High School will become 
an important “cultural” or college prepara- 
tory institution, though provision for the so- 
called “practical” studies will not be lack- 
ing. Highland Park is virtually a city with- 
in a city, a residential district that has local 
interests pretty clearly defined and a cor- 
responding community spirit. It will be a 
distinct advantage to the citizens of this 
district to send their boys and girls to an 
institution which they will feel to be their 
own, instead of allowing them to attend the 
more or less specialized high schools in dis- 
tant parts of the city. 

Mw MS 

The building of the Fourteenth 
Street Intermediate School was dedicated 
and formally opened on January 7th. This 
handsome structure is the first unit of a 
group which, when completed, will make the 
Fourteenth Street School, one of the best 
housed and best equipped institutions of its 
rank in the United States. It accommodates 
the classes in Science, Domestic Science, 
Commerce, and English. 

s&s S&S 

The difficulties in the way of starting 
work on the new Los Angeles High School 
have at last been overcome. Offers of land 
for purposes of approach, have been ac- 
cepted by the Board of Education, which 
has been compelled to refuse to build until 
access to the school property was assured. 
Bids on the construction of the new build- 
ings will be received after March 9th, and 
work will be begun during the spring 


new 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING EDITOR- 
IALLY. 





Utilize the Museums. 


At its twenty-sixth annual conference, 
held recently, the Museums Association de- 
voted a session to a discussion on “Museums 
in Relation to Education.” Particular at- 
tention was paid to the use museums might 
render to elementary schools. Mr. Cpurley 
Hey, Director of Education for Manchester, 
described an interesting experiment there in 
progress, involving the temporary release 
of selected school teachers to be trained 
specially by the chief museum curators for 
the demonstration of museum collections to 
school children. The present time, in the 
opinion of many, affords a fitting opportuni- 
ty for the greater utilization of museums as 
strictly educational institutions. We know 
that the visits of parties of teachers to the 
British Museum, arranged by the L. T. A., 
are greatly appreciated.—London Teacher. 

& © 
Foreign Languages. 


There is a notion carefully fostered at the 
present time by those who wish to diminish 
the educational opportunities of the nation’s 
children that no one should learn a foreign 
language (French, for instance) until he is 
a “thorough English scholar.” 
counsel of despair? Is it not a destructive 
proposition which would kill entirely the 
movement for acquiring foreign languages? 
What is a “thorough English scholar?” By 
what standards may he be judged? To delay 
beginning foreign languages until the scho- 
lar’s English is thorough is to wait, most 
likely, till he has lost the inclination to learn. 
Besides, what about those who 
gift of acquiring language? Must they con- 
form also? Is not childhood peculiarly the 
age for learning? Further, does not a knowl 
edge of other languages in many cases en- 
able us better to understand our own? The 
latest stick to flog Education is a rotten 
reed indeed.—London Teacher. 





Is not this a 


have the 


months. The school is expected to enroll 
its classes for February, 1917. Full parti- 
culars concerning the plant and the edu- 
cational features of the new institution will 
be given in a later issue. 
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Our Book Shelf 


Merruovs oF TEACHING IN HiGu ScHoois. By Samuel Chester Parker, Dean of 
the College of Education, University of Chicago, Ginn & Company, pp. 529 
price $1.50. 

‘Three principles of the author's treatment are set forth. One, the adaptation 
of instruction to social needs; two, basing instruction upon proved and generally 
accepted psychological data, and three, applying the requirements of scientific 
business management to the conduct of teaching; and the treatment throughout 
the book justifies the claim. Chapters on the selection and organization of subject 
matter, the learning of languages, and the significance of interest as a factor in 
educational processes are particularly helpful. The book, as a class text, is usable 
and stimulating. The selected bibliographical notes are well worth the price of the 
book to any high school teacher. 


RICHARD G. BOONE. 
ss 2s 


A TEXTBOOK ON THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. By Alva Walker Stamper, Head 
of the Department of Mathematics, State Normal School, Chico, Cal. The 
American Book Company, pp. 284, price $1.00. 


This book contains information useful to three groups of people; to the 
teacher who needs method of presenting formal arithmetic, to the teacher of nor- 
mal school students, who wishes to stimulate his pupils and to those interested in the 
recent transition in the teaching of arithmetic. lor the first group, chapters 3, 4 and 
5 contain valuable hints, and well classified methods, fortified by the courses of 
study in Chapter 11. The teacher of normal school students finds a convenient 
survey in the history and philosophy of arithmetic and the pedagogical material 
in Chapters 8 to 11. The reader interested in the transition in teaching the ap- 
plications of arithmetic, is glad to get-away from faulty and confusing methods, 
scattered profusely through the book as models to be executed. He will be in- 
terested in the introduction of modern business subjects and may still sigh for 
more definite hints from experience concerning their relative value and the ob- 
stacles encountered in their presentation. 


THIRMUTHIS BROOKMAN. 
s&s OM 


THe Scnoo, KitcHeN TrextBoox. By Mary J. Lincoln, Author of the Boston 
Cook Book. Little, Brown & Company, pp. 308, price 60 cents. 


A book dedicated to beginners in home-making and aiming to inspire them 
with enthusiasm for the subject and a desire for further knowledge about it. The 
book is simple, practical and full of short, pithy statements of the best way to = 
things and the reason for so doing. While written for the elementary school, 
will be useful also in the high school. 

The introduction deals with the various activities, included under the term, 
housekeeping, giving the fundamental principles, connected subjects, such as 
health, clothing and equipment and suggestions for carrying on the work. The 
book is divided into two parts, with a series of lessons in each in which the methods 
of preparing and cooking food are accompanied with useful hints on food values, 
simple chemical elements, and recipes illustrative of the points made. Questions 
are given on the work at the end of sections. Appendix A. gives a short series of 
seasonable meals. Those who believe that once a day is sufficient for the protein 
of meat will perhaps find the menus too strong in their suggestion of meat two or 
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three times a day. Appendix B. offers thirty-two lessons in sewing, the work to be 
done at home and credited at the school. ‘The emphasis in the first fifteen lessons 
is almost exclusively on stitches, seams and parts and application in articles and 
garments follow. The wisdom of having so long a time pass without practical 
work on garments might be questioned and also the lack of connected discussions 
on the materials, their costs and the economics of home-made and ready-made 
garments. 

The book faces an interesting phase of later education, in connecting the 
home with the school through credits for home work. Excellent suggestions are 
made for the conduct of such instruction, whereby the time for household arts in 
the school may be reduced to one-fourth of the time usually allowed for it. 


Mary ScneENCK WooLMAN. 
ss & 

THE WHEatT INpustry. By N. 1. Bengtson and Donee Griffith, Department of 
Geography and Conservation, The University of Nebraska, The Macmillan 
Company, pp. 336, price 65 cents. 

That the industrial life of the worid holds an important place in the educa- 
tional process is evidenced in many ways. One of the latest evidences of the 
growing emphasis placed upon the study of the industries is the book above 
mentioned. 

The authors have presented an accurate and a detailed account of the wheat 
industry as carried on in many countries. The relations of the industry to climate, 
soil, the use of machinery and transportation facilities are shown. The value of 
the text is enhanced by many pictures, several maps and suggestive questions. The 
hook is intended for use in the upper grades of the elementary school, but it could 
he used to advantage in the high school as well. 


James T°. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Sow OM 
IeLEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By //armon B. Niver, Author of a School History of 

England, Hinds, Noble and Eldridge, pp. 360. 

In accordance with a well established principle, Part | of the above book 
deals with home geography, which topic is quite satisfactorily handled. Part IT is 
devoted to the earth as a whole. Considering the ability of the pupils who will 
use the book, the mathematical phase is over-emphasized. The remainder of the 
book deals with geography of the various continents. ‘The volume contains many 
good illustrations and most of the text is in darge type. The plan of grouping in 
one picture the characteristic animals of a continent is not to be commended. ‘The 
maps which follow the text, instead of being scattered through the book, are 
placed in one group. This will increase their use and reduce the wear on the 
book. All of the continental maps are drawn on the same scale. A second scale 
is used for countries and a third for groups of states. The map questions are 
disappointing because so many of them do not require thought. 


JAMEs IF. CHAMBERLAIN. 
2 SS 


[LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION BY GRADES. A ILANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS. By J. M. 
Hammond, Principal, Morse School, Pittsburg, Pa. Beckley-Cardy Company. 
pp. 308.- Price 85 cents. 


The necessity for good expression, both oral and written, is understood by 
teachers of all grades. To have a book in brief form in nine parts, and covering 
the work of the entire eight grades, is considered by many to be a decided advan- 


tage. The material has been tried with success in the classroom. The plan of 


using illustrative material familiar to the individual and of connecting up the 
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language with common facts of knowledge, with industrial and commercial phases 
of experience and the world of things makes a strong appeal. Emphasis is placed 
upon actual practice of usable material with technical grammar minimized. Teach- 
ers will find this book of particular value in suggestion, and in planning their work. 
ss OS ms Ba. ©. 


“HiGhways AND Byways oF Carirornta.” By Clifton Johnson, author of “High- 
ways and Byways of the Pacific Coast,” etc. The Macmillan Company. — 

A most delightful volume written by a close observer, and one whose powers 
of description bring clearly before the reader the wonderful sights and scenes of 
the Golden State. Old and historic places are visited, and many of the natural 
wonders of the Pacific Coast are graphically described. Excursions are made 
across the border into Mexico, to the Grand Canyon, Nevada mining towns, the 
Columbia River country, and Puget Sound. The illustrations are excellent. A. H.C. 

se 


Tue Brown Mouse. By Herbert Quick, author of On Board the Good Ship 

Earth, etc. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, pp. 310. 

This book in the characteristic style of Mr. Quick, and written in story form, 
is one of the soundest pieces of pedagogy that has for a long time come under our 
observation. Of particular interest will it prove to superintendents and supervisors 
in rural schools, to teachers in country districts, and to all parents who, living 
without the pale of the city, desire to bring to their boys and girls, the very best 
that the school can offer. Mr. Quick shows in concrete form and through prac- 
tical illustration, how the school may connect up with actual life conditions. 
Special emphasis is placed upon agriculture, and the part the school may play in 
the development of improved agricultural conditions. No teacher or parent read- 
ing this book can fail to appreciate how and why the rural school may be made 
the very center and core of the social, the intellectual, the moral life of the com- 
munity. Higher professional standards for teachers are advocated with the attend- 
ant salary increase.—A. HH. C. 

s+ © 

STORIES OF THRIFT FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. Coming at this particular time, 
the Stories of Thrift for Young Americans, will be gladly welcomed by teachers 
and school people the country over. It is just such a book as should be put into 
the hands of our young péople. It would be possible to write a book on Thrift. 
entirely uninteresting, and along most circumscribed lines with particular refer- 
ence to the financial side or the savang of money only. This however, is not in 
its broadest sense, the “Thrift” idea, and such has evidently not been in the minds 
of Myron T. Pritchard and Grace A. Turkington, the authors of this delightful 
book by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The Thrift movement is discussed from the 
standpoint of the savings bank, wise spending, the utilization of spare time, the 
giving of money, keeping of accounts, conservation of natural resources and of 
health, saving, as applied not only to individuals, but to peoples and nations, and 
application is made all along the line so that “he who runs may read.” This book 
of 222 pages should find a place in every school, home and library.—A. If. C. 

ss Se OS 


“THROUGH THE GRAND CANYON FROM WyomiINnG To Mexico.” By E. L. Dold, 
with a foreword by Owen Wister. The Macmillan Company. 

One of the most interesting and thrilling stories imaginable of a trip down 
the Green and Colorado Rivers and through the canyon made famous by the 
voyage of Major Powell. To this narrative of adventure is added numerous 
photographs taken by the author and his brother. Both as history and as fiction 
and as a description of this wonderful region, the book is a decided contribution 
to the literature of this portion of our great West.—A. IT. C. 
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Publications 


School Sanitation, a study of the laws and regulations concerning the hygiene 
and sanitation of school houses, by William A. Cook, High School Visitor, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; U. S. Bureau of Education. An excellent treatise in brief 
form and carrying information that should be known by every teacher. The 


suggestions as to lighting, ventilating, protection against fire and panic and the- 


like are practicable in the highest degree. 
ss 


The Extension of Public Education, a study in the wider use of school build- 
ings, by Clarence Arthur Perry, Russell Sage Foundation; U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. So much is said on the extension of public education and the connecting 
up of the school and the home that this unpretentious pamphlet, with its straight- 
forward presentation and excellent photographs of work actually being done, will 
be gladly received by students of the subject. Emphasis is placed upon the work 
of extension in Jersey City, but the pamphlet does not confine itself to any one 


locality. 
a ee 


A document educational in the highest degree is the Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for the year closing June, 1915. While the whole report 
is illuminating, the attention of school people is called particularly to the chapters 
dealing with the improvement of rural schools, the taming of the rivers, our na- 
tional parks as an asset, the development of our mineral resources, and other 
equally important matters. This report may be had by writing the Government 
Printing office at Washington. 

s&s Ss 
The Results of Three Years :xperience in the Operation of a System of In- 
dividual Instruction, at the San Francisco State Normal School is given in Mono- 
graph C, entitled In re Everychild, a minor, vs. Lockstep Schooling, a suit in 
Equity. This report discusses the accelerated rates of pupils’ progress, elimina- 
tion of waste of school time, actual saving in cost of schooling, and adaptability 
to various schools. The report is issued from the State Printing Office at Sacra 
mento and is compiled by Frederic Burk, president of the school. 
s&s SF 


Spelling Efficiency in the Oakland Schools. This report by Prof. J. B. Sears 
of Stanford University, features the Oakland spelling investigation and is pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Information and Statistics of Oakland. Its statistics and 
tables -bring out many facts of value to teachers of elementary and high schools 
as to spelling efficiency in the various grades and in varying ages of pupils. The 
relation of spelling efficiency to other lines of school work, the relation of the 
father’s occupation and nationality, and the influence of home language on spelling 
efficiency, and the time allotment problem come in for full consideration, together 
with the length of the assignment, methods and devices in use in spelling, ete. 

cs SF 


A Syllabus and Bibliography of Child Study, with special reference to applied 
child psychology, has been prepared by Charles W. Waddle and William T. Root, 
Ir., of the State Normal School, Los Angeles, and issued at the State Printing 
Office, Sacramento. This syllabus was prepared primarily for use in the classes 
of the authors, but will prove of value in normal school and college classes any- 
where. In our modern theories in education, we find that many of the books 
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and articles dealing with child study are erroneous or out of date. The purpose 
of this syllabus is to bring to the student the very best in the lines of applied 
child psychology. There are chapters devoted to the historical aspect, physical 
growth and hygiene, the biological phases, the various activities, and the like. 
Emphasis is placed upon attention, memory, fatigue, and there is a list of topics 
in child study. It is planned to develop this bibliography of 100 pages into a 
more extensive book. Copies may be had at 50 cents each. 
et Fe 


The Report of the Survey of the School System of Salt Lake City. The sur- 
vey staff consisted of Dr. Cubberley of Stanford University, Dr. Terman and 
Professors Sears and Williams, his associates at the university, and Supt. J. H. 
Van Sickle of the Schools of Springfield, Mass. The report is comprehended 
in 344 pages and goes fully into the organization of the school system, the work 
of administrative and supervisory officers, principals and teachers, the growth of 
the city and the increase in attendance of the schools. A detailed study of the 
various subjects in the curriculum, with comments favorable and adverse, upon the 
make-up of the course and the methods of teaching, a study of retardation and its 
causes, together with the findings as to the buildings and grounds and constructive 
suggestions on improvements in sanitary arrangements, health supervision, physi- 
cal education, and the like. The financial problem is given full consideration, and 
the need for a larger school tax shown. All in all, this is a masterful report and 
shows the schools in Salt Lake City to be in a most healthy condition. 

es SF 


The Milton Bradley Company has rendered a distinct service to the primary 
school by expanding their Kindergarten Review to cover the work of the first 
grade. The January number of the new magazine under title, The Kindergarten 
and First Grade, is before us. In its 50 pages, edited by Mae Murry and Mabel 
It. Osgood, is a wealth of material covering the relation of the kindergarten to the 
primary school, art and industrial work for little children, school decoration, story 
telling, songs and games, occupational work, the course of study, etc. The maga- 
zine is well printed and is attractive in form and make up. It should be well 
received. cs 


Volume One of the report of the Commissioner of Education of the United 
States for 1915, included in 780 pages, has just been issued by the Department 
{the Interior. The great service Commissioner Claxton is rendering, is only in 
part measured by the masterful reports issued from his office. As an educational 
document, the present volume will take high place. The important educational 
legislation of 1915 is epitomized and the chapters on secondary education and edu- 
cation in the smaller cities, are intensive and scholarly. 

Other chapters of particular merit are devoted to higher education, vocational 
education, agriculture, home economics, commercial education, school surveys, the 
training of teachers, library work, the place of the museum in education. There 

re discussions on hygiene, medical education, rural schools, art, social problems. 
kindergarten, education in foreign countries, and on other important subjects. 
\ll in all, this is one of the most helpful reports ever issued from the Commis 
sioner’s office. 
sO 

Luella A. Palmer, Assisti ant Director of Kindergartens, N. Y. City, has pre 
pared a pamphlet entitled “Adjustment Between a and First Grade.” 
This may be had at 5 cents per copy from the Government Printing Office. 
\V ashington, D. C. Not only teachers of the kindergarten and the ente ring years 
of school, but supervisors and superintendents, will find this bulletin of interest 


and value. 
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News Notes and Comment 


State and National 


THe C. T. A. Bay Secrion, WILL 
Hotp 1rs MEETING the week of April 
17th, which is the week preceding Easter. 
It is hoped that the counties and cities 
in the Bay region will plan to have vaca- 
tion on this week, that there may be a 
large attendance at this convention. 


At THE SECOND PRELIMINARY CON- 
TEST OF THE INTERSCHOLASTIC Debating 
League of California, held under the 
direction of the Extension Division of 
the University, 224 students, represent- 
ing 51 high schools, took part on one 
night recently. On February 4, there 
will be ten district contests. 


Supt. A. P. Suiptey or IMPERIAL 
County is a member of the Council of 
the Southern Section, C. T. A., instead 
of Miss Nora Preisker of Imperial 
County, as was announced in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Sierra :ducational News. 


AT THE REGULAR MontTHLY MEET- 
ING OF THE SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION 
of Los Angeles County, on December 
18, the subject of uniform requirements 
in music was discussed. So much inter- 
est was manifest that there will be a con- 
tinuation of the discussion at the January 
meeting. 


THe New Hici Scnoor Bumping var 


SANTA Cruz, which has taken the place 
of the old building burned some time 
ago, was formally opened on December 





20. Superintendent Linscott began ag- 
gressively to work on a bond issue when 
the old building was burned, and has 
worked unceasingly on plans and equip- 
ment to the end that the new building is 
one of the finest in the state, and for the 
money expended the results are in every 
way Satisfactory. Nearly $300,000 has 
been spent in the building and equipment. 
Among those who spoke at the dedica- 
tion was Dr. Richard G. Boone of the 
University of California. 

AT BAKERSFIELD KINDEGARTENS HAVE 
3EEN ESTABLISHED throughout the 
system, there now being seven such 
schools. There are also in the city four 
centers for the teaching of manual train- 
ing and domestic science. The move- 
ment for school gardens is being pushed 
rapidly. 

THe UNIveRSITY OF CALIFORNIA re- 
cently conferred degrees upon 186 stu 
dents. Four candidates received the de 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

THe ANNUAL REPORT AND COURSES OF 
Stupy of the Venice Union Polytechnic 
High School, together with plans of the 
buildings, may be found in The Gondo 
lier, issued by the school. 

Vo. 3, No. 12, oF REMINGTON Notes, 
is gotten up in very attractive form and 
contains much useful information, in re 
gard to the Remington machine, and to 
accuracy in typewriting. 








Bids Wanted for Textbook in Civil Government 


The State 


30oard of Education of California hereby invites authors or publishers 


to submit sealed proposals or bids for the sale or lease of the right to publish and 
distribute in California a textbook in citizenship for use in the seventh and eighth 


grades of the elementary schools. 


Manuscript or a sample book of the above should be submitted to the Secretary 
of the Board, at his office in Room 706, Forum Building, Sacramento, on or before 


March 6, 1916. 


Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, inclosed in a separate sealed envelope 
addressed to the Secretary of the Board, itemized according to specifications, and 
marked “Bid for textbook in citizenship,’’ may be submitted on or before the hour 


of 4 o’clock p. m. of March 6, 1916. 


Specifications giving rules and particulars concerning this matter may be had 
upon application to the Secretary of the State Board of Education at Sacramento. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Edward Hyatt, Secretary 





Sacramento, California 
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f Chicago’s schools 


Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your schoo] 
You may— 


The Victor in use in one o 





—Illustrate nearly every selection of your studies in [english with music pertaining 
to the period, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? 


Ilave at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 


—Have concrete illustrations of every period and develop- 
ment in the history of music from primitive peoples until 
the present time? 

—Take to your pupils, examples of the singing of real Ameri- 
can Indians, with their tom-toms and characterist.c 
‘whoops” and “‘yells’”’? 

Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotion- 
ally with primitive natural harmony? 

—Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies 
from the old masters, that little children should hear, know 
and use, strong in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, 
harp, etc.? 

~Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school 
day, the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, 
penmanship, physical culture and all exercises and drills 
for fete and pageant? 

Ilave exact imitations of all the songs of all our native birds 
to accompany your Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 





Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring ¢o valu- 

able, varied, delightful and satisfactory 
Victor XXV return? 

$67.50 special quotation 


ianiveniecaier Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 


and beautiful records by our unequalled yy 
When the Victor is not staff of Victor artists. Cc a 
in use, the horn can be 7; . . ssc ged 
placed under the instru- For full information, write Pn 
ment safe and secure Educational Department ery g ) 
from danger, and the 4 oni 


cabinet can be locked to Victor Talking Machine Co. 
protect it from dust and d 
promiscuous use by ir- Camden, N. J. 


responsible people. 


ee Saale 
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Tue Roster OF STATE, CouNTy, CITy 
AND TownsuHIP OFFiciAts of California, 
together with a list of the federal officers 
of the state, has been issued by Secretary 
of State Jordan. This book of 132 pages 
gives in compact form information that 
will prove of much value. 

AT THE DECEMBER SESSION OF THE 
VENTURA County INSTITUTE, held at 
\'entura, the speakers from outside the 
county were: Dr. E. P. Cubberley of 
Stanford, and Elizabeth E. Keppie of 
the Los Angeles Normal School. Miss 
Keppie’s work was along the line of read- 
ing and rural school problems. 

Mrs. ApA JorDAN-Pray, who for some 
years did most excellent work in the 
schools along the line of music, while she 
was connected with the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, has opened a‘ voice 
and piano studio at her home in Oroville. 
Mrs. Pray is available for lecture recitals 
on the history and appreciation of music. 
Her many friends wish her abundant 
suCcCeSS. 

THe MAGNIFICENT BUILDING OF THE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fresno, is being 
pushed to completion. In the meantime, 
the work is going forward in the tem- 
porary buildings in an admirable manner. 
Vol. 2 of the Educational Digest, which 
is issued by the members of the faculty 
of the Fresno Normal, is a welcome 
visitor to our desk every month. 

\ Trinute to THE MEMoryY OF Dkr. 
J\mes Harmon Hoose, whose death oc- 
curred some months ago at his home in 
l.os Angeles, was recently paid by the 
Schoolmasters’ Club of Southern Cali- 





fornia, through their Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Thomas B. Stowell and Frank A. 
souelle. Dr. Hoose was held in the 
highest esteem by the members of this 
organization, of which he was an hon- 
ored member. 


THE SOUVENIR OF THE CHARTER MEM- 
BERS of the New England Palmer Pen- 
manship Teachers’ Association is an at- 
tractive booklet of 48 pages. This as- 
sociation was organized last March at 
Burdett College, Boston. The souvenir 
contains addresses given at the meeting 
and questions and answers on penman- 
ship. It is worth careful study. 


Miss ANNA KEEFE, OF THE OAKLAND 
ScuooL DEPARTMENT and a member of 
California Council of Education, in re- 
cent discussions before organizations of 
Women’s Clubs in Oakland and Alame- 
da, spoke upon the work of the Califor- 


The Summer Quarter 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on 
the same basis as during the other 
quarters of the academic year. 
The undergraduate colleges, the grad- 
uate schools, and the professional 
schools provide courses in Arts, Liter- 
ature, Science, Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, Law, Medicine, Education, and 
Divinity. Instruction is given by regu- 
lar members of the University staff 
which is augmented in the summer by 
appointment of professors and _ in- 
structors from other institutions, 
Summer Quarter, 1916 

Ist Term June 19--July 26 

2d Term July 27--Sept. 1! 
Detailed announcement will be sent up- 
on application to the 


Dean of the Faculties 


The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


Educational Motion Pictures 
For Schools 


ATLAS PORTABLE PROJECTOR 
EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY 


Atlas Educational Film Company 


821 Market St., San Francisco 
T. L. Haines, Jr.. Mer, 
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229 E. Sixth St., Los Angeles 
A. W. Cowdin, Mgr. 
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Story Hour Readers 


Teachers know that the only way to form a correct opinion of a 
book is to use it. Class use will show its merits or defects. 


That the Story Hour Readers have stood the test is shown by a 
letter from the Los Angeles State Normal School, the largest state 
normal school in the United States. 


California State Normal School 


Los Angeles, November |8, 1915. 





We are entering upon the second year of the Story Hour Primer. 
It is one of the very few books that hold the children to the end. They 
love it from cover to cover. This morning I gave the class Book One 
of the series. On opening the books the children clapped their hands 
and cried, ‘goody! goody!” 

I am convinced that to be abreast of the best Child Psychology 
we must make content the basis of our primary reading. We come to 
need the formal side, it is true, but that must come later and always 
remain a secondary thing. 

I trust that many, many little people may get as much joy from 
the Story Hour books as our children get, and that the teachers may 
find as much satisfaction in teaching from them, as the teachers in my 
department find. 


M. MADELINE VEVERKA, 
Training Teacher, First Grade. 





Joy and Satisfaction 
There is joy for your children and satisfaction for yourself in a 
set of these books. Better order a set today for supplementary use. 


PRIMER, First Half Year .30 BOOK TWO, Second Year .35 
BOOK ONE, Second Half Year .30 BOOK THREE, Third Year .40 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Represented by 


D. J. SULLIVAN Cc. C. VAN LIEW L. E. ARMSTRONG 
565 Market Street, San Francisco 252 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
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nia Council of Education, especially in 
the line of legislation. Miss Elizabeth 
Sherman of Oakland and Superintendent 
Du Four of Alameda also spoke before 
the Alameda City School Woman’s Club. 


THE PASADENA HiGH ScHooL has 
been awarded the state football cham- 
pionship. 


THe Licuts Go Out, is the title of 
one of the most artistic booklets issued 
by the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. This is a gem of a story of the 
last day and night of the Exposition. 


AT THE ForTIETH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION: of the New York State Stenogra- 
phers’ Association, held on December 28, 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City, the 
Honorable William H. Taft paid a high 
tribute to the Pitman shorthand and to 
its value in education. Shorthand, he 
said, he found of the greatest value in his 
work on the bench, in the practice of law, 
and in all phases of public and private 
life. 

IN Los ANGELES, A NUMBER OF THE 
Women’s Cuuss particularly, have been 
offering opposition to the discussion of 


military training in the high school. Judge 


Waldo M. York of the Board of Edu- 
cation recently made a_ strong plea 
against such training. 

“THe GIRL AND THE KINGDOM,” a por- 
tion of which delightful story was read 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin at the Los An- 
geles City Teachers’ Club luncheon at 
San Diego, has been published in attrac- 
tive form by the club, and used as a gift 
book for the members. A photograph of 


the author appears as a frontispiece, and 


k: E'sterbroo 
«Jackson Stub “442 
FS ers: popular stub pen made” 


f 


the booklet, which is issued as a supple- 
ment to the bulletin, does great credit to 
the club. Those who heard the author 
at San Diego will read with delight this 
charming story, and those who did not 
will be glad to know how her work was 
begun in San Francisco many years ago. 


“Out West,” which, during the years 
past, has undergone a number of changes 
in its appearance and management, is 
now to be published as more of a general 





Schwabacher 
Frey Stationery Company 


609-611 Market Street 
San Francisco 


Stationery 





and 


School Supplies 





Write us at any time for 





Samples and Quotations 
LS TTT RAT RMR SIE Se a 


~~ Send /0¢ for box containing 
12 most popular styles . -.. 


’ Esterbrook Pen WE Ss oy 
86-100 Delaware Ave, Camden, N.J. 
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There can be no disputing the fact that the most successful means of teaching 
the rudiments of any subject is by application of the study of cause and effect, but 
to present graphically the chiefs facts of Geography by this method has heretofore 
been an impossibility. Nothing is of greater importance to a student of Geography 
and nothing is more diflicult for him to comprehend thun the essential connections 


between such phenomena as climate, temperature, rainfall, vegetation and relief 
of the land, 


A New Departure 
The Philips Comparative Series of Wall Atlases 


In this new Comparative Series of Wall Atlases, all these facts, for the first 
time, have been collated and summarized in a convenient form, in which comparison 
is not only easily effected but is convincingly clear as well. Each wall atlas is a 
collection of eight maps, uniform in size and covering the same portion of the 
world but each devoting itself exclusively to the delineation of one great funda- 
mental feature of physical geography as follows: 





Relief of Land and Communications 5. Temperature 
Political 6. Natural Vegetation 


Summer Climate 
Winter Climate 


es 


Economic 
Density of Population 


= 





The size of each map is 43 x 33 


inches and the atlases in the series consist of the 
following titles: 


North America South America Lurope 
Asin Africa Australasia 
British Isles (Special) 


The Facts Shown 


The series deals with all the chief facts of Geography which can be effectively 
expressed in map form. The Relief of the Land and the Communication Routes 
which it determines; the Pressure and Winds and the Resulting Rainfall of Summer 
and of Winter respectively; the Temperatures of Summer and of Winter; the Natural 
Vegetation which results from the climatic conditions; the chief Agricultural Pro- 
ducts which are obtained under the varying climatic conditions; the Mineral Pro- 
ducts and the Regions of Industrial Activity of which they are the basis; the 
Density of Population as an index both to the combined resources and to the relative 
importance of areas; the Division of the Land into Political Units—these are the 
subject matter which the maps exhibit. 


The Appearance of the Maps 


Details have been omitted and the essential tacts only are shown. The colors 
have been carefully selected so that these necessary facts stand out with remarkable 
distinctness. In consequence the maps can be easily read by the whole class and 
appeal to the eye of the scholar. They are practical teaching aids and not a mass 
of indistinguishable details suited only for reference purposes. 

The exceptionally price of $2.00 per map places them within the reach of a!! 
Specimen pages or sample maps furnished for examination. 

Write us relative to anything you may require for the teaching of Geography 
History, ete., and we will gladly submit samples, descriptions or prices. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


365 Market St., San Francisco 512 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
100 W. Commercial Row, Reno Also Northwest School Furniture Co. Portland 
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magazine. It will feature not only the University of California is doing a com- 


side and short stories but the mendable work. Of the bulletins recent- 


general life and spirit of the Pacific ly issued, may be mentioned those on the 


Its emphasis upon the work of Tariff, Government Ownership of the 


California writers will be appreciated. ‘Telephone and Telegraph, Woman’s Suf- 
er . . . C awe > hails ; > 21) ne a ’ 

lhere certainly is a place for a magazine frage, I hilippine Independence, Commis- 
of general culture here in the West. We S10 Government for California, Educa- 


ities Dad aici saiasiaiiinds tional Pests for Immigrants, National 

. . Progresive Inheritance Tax, and State 
BuREAU OF PUBLIC Discussion Regulation of the Public Utilities of 
University [extension Division, Municipalities. 





om LIGHT RAYS _ gs 
Westen aah ‘Lig — ee | pin oe ODS 
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—which kind of light 


has your school ? 


The kind that causes eye-strain and headaches—or the kind that is well 
distributed, free from glare, not too bright nor too dim—the day-light that 


never tires the eyes? 


' Western Venetian Blinds convert bright, dazzling sun-light into soft, 
uniform, restful light—the only correct light for school-rooms. Your 


school ought to have them. 


Ask us for free illustrated Venetian Blind booklet. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


2704 Long Beach Avenue Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Riverside Textbooks In Education 
Edited by K]lwood P. Cubberley 


Rural Life and Education. By Ellwood P. Cubberley. $/.50 postpaid 

The Hygiene of the School Child. By Lewis M. Terman. $/.65 postpaid 

The Evolution of the Educational Ideal. By Mabel Irene Emerson. 
$1.00 postpaid. 

Health Work in the Schools. By Ernest B. Hoag and L. M. ‘Terman. 
$/.60 postpaid. 

Discipline as a School Problem. By A.C. Perry, Jr. $/.25 postpaid. 


Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High School. By 
EK. M. Bolenius. $/.25 postpaid. 


How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects. By C. N. Kendall andG. A. 
Mirick. $1.25 postpaid. 


Latest Issue 


Public School Administration. By E. P. Cubberley. An especially val- 
uable textbook for administrators of schools and students of educa- 
tion, setting forth the fundamental principles underlying the organ- 


ization and administration of public education $1.75 postpaid. 
Ready in February. 


On Sale by H. S. Crocker Company, San Francisco 
and Cunningham, Curtiss and Welch, Los Angeles. 


4 PARK ST. 


BOSTON Houghton Mifflin Company lag 


CHICAGO 
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Agriculture and Farming Life  ) 
ay a 
{} Oi 
‘}} At 
im PROBLEMS IN FARM WOODWORK ch 
ue ) 
“ny aN 
: , by S. A. Blackburn fe 
fey Oe 
{Ab WW 
Yi HE first book to successfully present a collection of problems in woodwork Y 
4) of equal value to the teacher of manual arts and agriculture, and to the nN 
the boy on the farm. It is especially valuable to the pupil or teacher of agri- AI 
bed culture Or manual arts in rural schools and in high schools in farming com- Q) 
Ys munities. The book represents, not only the experience of the author, fi 
, but also the experience of farmers, fruit growers, bee raisers, gardeners, car- A 
. penters, and other workers. Through consultation with them and with their a) 
a advice and suggestions, he was enabled to secure the best type of each My 
eit problem, and a design best fitted for its particular use. G 
re ° _ . + . : ° ° rx 
5 Accompanying each of the 60 full-page plates of working drawings is a 
teh page or more of text relating to the problem and treating of “Purpose,” @ 
; “Material,” “Bill of Stock,” “Tools,” “Directions” and “Assembly.” The prob- ti 
ta lems include a wide variety classified under: ti 
Go A 
3 J Shop Problems V House Problems IX Bee Raising Problems ‘9 
(? 11 Poultry Problems Vi Garden Problems X Concrete Forms iy 
ti Ill Seed Corn Problems VII Stock Problems , a ; ig 
tA [V Yard Problems VIIf Barnyard Problems Xf Other Problems +4 
’ The drawings are clear, simple and complete and show a good standard 4 
of technique. It is a wonderfully practical book and will be weleomed every- td 
where by teachers of manual arts and agriculture. ty 
Postpaid, $1.00. ws 
fo 
‘* Books on The Manual Arts,’’ a bibliography of the standard and the best books of all yy 
publishers mailed free on request. v 





105 Fourth Street- THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR A MILLION DOLLAR 
I;-NDOWMENT for Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, will be launched in February, 
the money to be used in new buildings 
and for a stadium. $300,000 has already 
been raised. The movement is com- 
manding attention throughout the entire 
state and west. 


Manuva Arts HicH ScnHoor, Los 
ANGELES, is a veritable workshop. The 
Manual Arts Press publishes an inter- 
esting booklet entitled, “The Life of 
Manual Arts High School.” The* dia- 
gram showing self-government in opera- 
tion is most interesting. There is in- 
cluded the constitution and by-laws of 
the student body organization and other 
interesting matter in text and pictures. 

In SAN FRANCISCO, THE BOARD OF 
[EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS have 
declared that students must renounce en- 
tirely their fraternity affiliations or leave 
school. <A decision has also been reached 
that there must be no hazing whatever 
in the high schools. 


History Repeats Itse_r. In the old 
days, when in Los Angeles the manual 
training and home economics subjects 
were offered at the Polytechnic High 


DIPLOMAS 


Before you place your orders for Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our 
samples of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on first quality selected sheepskin, 


enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios, 


diploma on the market. 


_ Pacific Engraving Company 


627 South Broadway 





Samples on request. 


School only, boys and girls stood for 
hours before the door that they might be 
the first to register, as only a small por- 
tion of those who sought admission could 
be cared for. According to report, these 
same scenes were enacted at the New 
Technical High School in Oakland, where 
eighth grade graduates stood all night 
in line in order to make sure of registra- 
tion. No better argument for the intro- 
duction of modern courses in every high 
school is needed. 


Miss AGNes Howe oF .THE STATE 
NoRMAL SCHOOL, San Jose, has, during 
the fall and winter months made an ex- 
tended tour of the County institutes in 
Nevada, where she was everywhere 
gladly received. Miss Howe found many 
San Jose graduates in the various schools. 


THE SprRING MEET OF THE CALIFOR- 
NIA INTERSCHOLASTIC FEDERATION will 
be at Los Angeles on April 8. Tennis 
and swimming will be featured. 


Mr. ALEXANDER SHERRIFFs, Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of San Jose, was 
recently married to Miss Ruth Irene 
Turner of Los Angeles. Mr. Sherriffs 
is a product of both the San Jose Nor- 
mal School and Stanford University, and 







The handsomest and most practical 


Los Angeles, Cal, 


The Oakland Bank of Savings 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 


Resources Over $24,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 
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OF REVOLUTIONARY IMPORTANCE— 


. THE PRANG COMPANY 
Industrial Art Text Books 6 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicage 


Nearly sixty per cent of the school superintendents west of the Alleghany mountains have made inquiries concerning 
these books. Forty per cent still sleepeth. 


Leading pias, oo men and — are making enthusiastic public comments on these books daily. 
Turner Bailey’’ said in his ication, onnie E. Snow and H 

Books, a eo hone oP 
Prang Com 

belongs the “etge of 


in Art education.” 


Art education should exist for utility's sake. A thing is beautiful only when it is useful, There is much education 


in os useful things beautiful. _ it requires no inherited or peculiar abilities to do so or to derive the benefits from such 
“Drawing is not an end in itself but only a means to an end. 


kc “Henry 
ugo B. Froelich, editors of the Industrial Art Text 
ving or, ata into a set of Text Books a new idea of education through Art. To The 
longs the honor o ates made this available in a series of Text Books. To Mr. George W. Koch 
having illustrated these books so skillfully and so effectively that they constitute indeed ‘A New Note’ 


This idea appeals to the business men, to the parents and keen up-to-date school superintendents. 
School superintendents cannot afford to neglect these books. 


Cut out this ad. and mail it to us today and we will send you a set of these books for your examination. 


i Woldenberg & Schaar 
Hexgm Bran 


Chi Chicago, U. S. A. 


Standard Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies 
According to Coleman, Black and Davis, 
Millikan & Gale, and any other Author’s Text 
Books, our specialty. Manufactured in our 


workshops by experts. Delivery either from 
Oakland or Chicago. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


Western Scientific Co. 


469 Holpart Street Oakland, California 


Catalogue free upon request 











Nearly 2 Million Teachers and Pupils Use This Book. YOU NEED IT! 


No other song book ever met with such instant success, No other is so helpful or 
so easy to use in teaching. The 


101 BEST SONGS 


has solved the music teachers problem in tens of thousands of schools. It 
make your task easier if you use it. 

Contains the best of the new and old melodies—Patriotic 
i“olk Songs, Songs of Sentiment and the Home. We have spent hundreds of dollars 
to correct every note, measure, author’s name, etc., so that this book is authoritative. 
e %e a copy in lots of 100 or more, F. O. B., Chicago; 70c doz. prepaid; 10c single 
3 copies, prepaid In 100 lots, part of order may include “Beginners Beok of 

Songs,” a similar book for younger tots and beginners, 


Free Sample Copy to Teachers Mentioning this Paper. 


1210 Cable Building THE CABLE COMPANY 


will 


, Sacred, College and 


Chicago 
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is well known in the Santa Clara Valley 
and throughout the state. Mrs. Sherriffs 
was for some time head of the Balbach 
Street Kindergarten in San Jose. Her 
education was secured in Michigan, 
Georgia, Washington State College and 
the Los Angeles State Normal School. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherriffs have many well 
wishers throughout the state. 


A Goop DEAL oF INTEREST has made 
its appearance in San Diego against mili- 
tary drill in the high school. The Board 
of Education decided not to recognize 
military drill or to give credit for it. 
The women of the Navy League are per- 
sistent in their demands for such drill 
and recognition and have discussed the 
benefits to arise from such training. 


United States Government 
Civil Service Examinations 


All teachers both men and women should 
try the Government examinations to be held 
throughout the entire country within the 
coming two months. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short hours 
and annual vacations, and are life positions. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. F 232, Rochester, 
N. Y., for large descriptive book, showing the 
positions obtainable, and giving many sam- 
ple examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge 





The Educational Department of the 
International Harvester Company of 
New Jersey, Chicago, Ill., loans charts, 
slides and reels for express charges 
and sends out literature to teachers. 
Organize a club of rural or town schools 
to use charts and slides in teaching 
agriculture, domestic science and sani- 
tation. Write today. 








University of Nevada 
1916 Summer Session 1916 
June 19-July 28 


Beautiful campus in the foothills of 
the Sierras, pleasant summer climate, 
varied and attractive courses of study, 
planned especially for teachers and for 
those who seek appointment as teach- 
ers in Nevada. Address Director of the 
Summer Session, University of Nevada, 
Reno. 





RESEARCH IN MENTAL DEVIATION 
AMONG CHILDREN, is the title of 
Bulletin No. 2 by Dr. Lewis M. Terman 
of Stanford University, issued from the 
Department of Education. 


THe Bay Counci. OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS is planning, as a feature of 
the winter’s work, an exhibit of repre- 
sentative material, to be used in the 
teaching of geography, this to include 
books, apparatus, maps, pictures, and the 
like. This exhibit will be made a feature 
of the geography work at the Bay Sec- 
tion meeting in April. Suggestions as 
to work in this line should be sent to the 
chairman, Earl G. Linsey, Department of 
Geography, Mills College, or the Secre- 
tary, Miss Lucille Hewett, Alameda 
High School. 


Dr. ELLwoop P. CUBBERLEY OF STAN- 
FORD UNIversity left on January 8, for 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
where, during the second half of the year, 
beginning February 5, and also during 
the summer session of 1916, he is to be 
Visiting Professor. Dr. Cubberley is re- 
cognized as one of the great authori- 
ties on educational administration. 


AT THE EVERGREEN SCHOOL IN SANTA 
CLARA County, a modern rural school 
of four teachers, an orchestra has been 
organized, under the direction of Mrs. 
Ruby Grider. Boys and girls from all 
grades take part and are learning to ap- 
preciate the very best things in music. 
Miss Mary Carmichael is principal of the 
school. 

DuRING THE CONVENTION OF [ict 
ScHooL PRINCIPALS at Fresno, Principal 
Osenbaugh of the San Jose High School, 
showed some remarkably fine examples 
of work done by the students in arts and 
crafts, with the application of design to 
the various materials. 

Tne EXercUTIVE AND GENERAL Or- 
FICES OF THE GREGG PUBLISHING Com- 
PANY are now located in a new building 
at 77 Madison Avenue, corner of Twen- 
ty-eighth street, New York City. This is 
the very heart of the up-town publishing 
district. The offices occupy two floors, 
are well lighted and equipped in the most 
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Draper’s “Sanitary” Adjustable Window Shades 


NOTE THE GOOD POINTS 
OF OUR 


Draper Shades 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 

Rapid 


Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 


Please send us your inquiries. 





LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


C. H. Kenworthy, Whittier, Cal., State Representative 











To California Teachers 


Did you visit the PALMER METHOD Booth at the Panama-Pacifie Expo- 
sition and the Standard Commercial School conducted by the Exposition au- 
thorities, where the PALMER METHOD was taught daily? 

The Departments of Education and Social EKconomy of the Exposition 
awarded the PALMER METHOD the Highest Medal of Honor and also pre- 
sented to Mr. Palmer a Highest Award as Collaborator on Educational Reform. 

Improvement in the penmanship of the public school pupils of your great 
State is dependent upon your individual efforts. Granting that you have the 
right professional attitude toward your work and that you realize the par- 
amount importance of penmanship in the curriculum, The A. N. Palmer Co. 
can readily give you expert training and equip you to demonstrate practical 
writing skilfully and to teach it successfully. 

THE PALMER METHOD of BUSINESS WRITING combines legibility and 
rapidity with ease of performance. It compels comfortable, upright posture, 
and thus conserves the health, time, and eyesight of the writer. 

The Palmer Method Plan makes the teaching of writing fascinating and 
joyful, It is just as adaptable to rural schools as to city schools. It prescribes 
(1) thoroughly graded textbooks; (2) well trained teachers; (3) careful super- 
vision by expert traveling instructors; and (4) economy. 

Our Normal Course of Correspondence, regular fee $10, is free to teachers 
whose pupils are provided with individual copies of WRITING LESSONS FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES for first and second grades, or of THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING for the third grade and above. The lessons in the 
Manuals are progressive; there is nothing to unlearn. All we ask is the op- 
portunity to demonstrate our efliciency,. 


For full particulars, write to 


The A. N. Palmer Co. 


30 Irving Place. New York, N. Y. 32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
120 Boylston St., Boston Mass. Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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modern fashion. Since the opening of 
the New York office, eight years ago, the 
business of the company in eastern ter- 
ritory has increased more than 300 per 
cent. A total of 705 schools throughout 
the country are using Gregg shorthand. 
The Gregg Writer Magazine, heretofore 
published in Chicago, will hereafter be 
issued from the New York office. 


THE MANUAL AND CoursE OF Stuby 
FOR THE CORONA City SCHOOLS, together 
with photographs ofschool buildings, has 
just come to our desk. The report con- 
tains much interesting material. 


“SUNSET,” THE Pactric MONTHLY, 
issues in January, in a new dress. In its 
new 8!4x12 size, three column, and full 
page color cuts, it is indeed most attrac- 
tive. “Sunset” is not simply a magazine 
of exploitation. It is broad in its scope, 
emphasizing the short story, travel, dra- 
matics and, withal, Pacific Coast life and 
setting. We welcome “Sunset” and wish 
it every success. 

THE BusinEss FORMERLY CONDUCTED 
under the name of Alfred Schroers, at 
469 Hobart street, Oakland, has been 
taken over by the Western Scientific 
Company. The company will continue 
at the same address, will handle the same 
lines of high grade laboratory apparatus, 
and will be conducted under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Schroers. 


THe CoMMITTEE OF [IIGHER DEGREES 
of the University of California has for- 
mulated a program of study leading to 
the degree of “Graduate in Education.” 
This information is contained in a com- 
munication from A. ©. [Leuschner, Dean 
of the Graduate School, to the Secretary 
of. the Council of Education. Resolu- 
tions were passed recently, by both the 
Council and the I[ligh School Princi- 
pals’ Convention, asking that the Uni- 
versity offer an advanced degree. The 
Senate of the University will consider 
the matter for final action at an early 
date. 

A SERIES OF LECTURES, ARRANGED BY 
THE JOINT SCHOOL Stuby COMMITTEE of 
the tg Alumnae Association and 
the San Francisco Center of the Califor- 
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Absolutely free from grit. 
Marks as white as snow and as smooth 
as velvet, 


Distributed by 
H. S. CROCKER & CO. 


San Francisco 
Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
SCHWABACHER, FREY STA. CO. 


San Francisco 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 


San Francisco 





Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 


$051 ADELINE STREET 


Berkeley, California 








Caught 51 Rats One Week 


Trap resets itself. 22 inches high. 
Will last for years. Can’t get out of 
order. Weighs seven pounds, 12 rats 
caught one day. Cheese is used, doing 
away with poisons. This Trap does its 
work, never fails and is always ready 
for the next rat. When rats and mice 
pass device they die. Rats are disease 
earriers, also cause fires. These Catch- 
ers should be in every school building. 
Rat catcher sent prepaid on receipt of 
#3. Mouse catcher, 10 inches high, $1. 
Money back if not satisfied, 


H. D. SWARTS 
Inventor and Manufacturer, 
Universal Rat and Mouse Traps 


Box 566, Seranton, Pa. 
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Once in a generation a novel appears 
which lights up the whole field of edu- 
cation 


HERBERT QUICK’5 NOVEL 


THE BROWN MOUSE 


is that sort of epoch-making book. Mr. 
(Juick believes that the largest single 
broblem in American life is rural edu- 
cation, because it has to do with the 
efficiency of that third of our people 
who feed the other two thirds. He tells 
about a new kind of rural school—a 
real story full of heart interest, astir 
with characters breathing the breath 
of life, 





Indorsed by Prominent Educators 


JAMES G. RIGGS, Principal, State Nor- 
mal and Training School, Oswego, 
N. Y.3 
“T have just trapped The Brown 

Mouse and am going to let him loose in 

some other homes where mice of this 

species have never been able to gnaw 

a way in. It is worth while to have 

the breed increase.” 


oO. H. BENSON, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture: 


“In my judgment every county sup- 
erintendent and teacher in the United 
States that has to deal with city, vil- 
lage, and rural schools should read this 
book. For the good of the teacher and 
the taught, I hope this book will be 
read not only by teachers but by parents 
as well.” 
kk. DAVENPORT, College of Agricul- 

ture, University of Illinois, Cham- 

paign, I1l.; 


“A good story, well told, carrying a 
philosophy of life and education upon 
which our affairs must be ordered. This 
book will be read and it will make the 
reader think, A great book and I be- 
lieve an epoch maker. Every teacher 
and every parent should read it.” 


W. A. HENRY, University of Wisconsin: 


“The Brown Mouse is an epoch-mak- 
ing book in this great movement to put 
rural education on a sound abiding 
basis: it adds greatly to the onward 
impulse which is now attracting wide 
attention.” 


CARL VROOMAN, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, Washine- 
ton, D. C.: 


“A story that ought to be in the 
hands of every American citizen inter- 
ested in rural-life problems. It throws 
a flood of light on the greatest of these 
problems—that of rural education. It 
is a simple, charming story of Ameri- 
can rural life that grips the attention 
from start to finish.” 


ROBERT H. WILSON, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; 


“very teacher in the state of Okla- 
homa ought to read The Brown Mouse. 
It comes nearer to presenting a new 
education, together with the needs of 
the rural schools, than any book I have 
ever read. Nothing will do more to 
help bring about the rural school con- 
ditions which we are seeking, than for 
the teachers to read this volume.” 


12mo, Cloth, Price $1.25 net 
At all booksellers or sent on approval 
by the publishers. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Vermont Plaza Indianapolis, Indiana 








nia Civic League, and dealing with Cali- 
fornia school laws and legislation, will 
be given during January and February 
in San Francisco, as follows: 

January 10, Rise and Growth of 
Schooling in the United States and in 
California, Richard G. Boone. January 
17, The Legal Organization of California 
Schools, W. W. Kemp. January 24, 
History of School Revenues and Expen- 
ditures in California, Will C. Wood. 
January 31, The Legal Status and 
Growth of California High Schools, J. B. 
Sears. February 7, Recent and Pro- 
posed [Legislation in California, Will C. 
Wood. February 14, Fundamental Fac- 
tors of an Educational System, Arthur 
IH. Chamberlain. February 21, Califor- 
nia’s Teachers, Their Certification and 
Professional Standing, W. W. Kemp. 
February 28, Subject to be announced, 
Alexis F. Lange. March 6, Summary 
of Course, Richard G. Boone. 


THe STANDARD OIL BULLETIN FoR DE- 
CEMBER has as its cover a most attrac- 
tive design in several colors and one that 
any teacher of art will enjoy. The de- 
sign is adapted from a decoration above 
the elevator entrances on the main floor 
of the Standard Oil Building, San Fran- 
cisco. The bulletin contains an article on 
a voyage from Seattle to Dawson, with 
detailed account of the Standard Oil's 
first business inside the circle. The 
pictures are excellent. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN THE INDUSTRIAL LINEs for 
the Philippine service will be held March 
15 and 16. Those desiring may apply 
to the Secretary of the Board of Exam- 
iners, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission at Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and various other California 
cities. 


Mr. GEORGE JENSEN, SUPERVISOR OF 
MANUAL TRAINING IN STOCKTON, and 
director of the Prevocational School, has 
issued through the school, a most attrac- 
tive calender. This is in tones of brown, 
one page for each month, and bearing 
pasted photographs of school scenes, of 
the various buildings, of the print shop 
at the Prevocational School, the commer- 
cial department, etc. Copies of this may 
be had at a nominal figure. It is a credit 
to the school. 
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National Superintendents’ Meeting, De- 
troit, Mich., Feb. 21-25. 


ScHooL ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
SMALLER CITIES, is the title of Bulletin 
No. 44, issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. This is a very complete study 
of the principles of supervision and ad- 
ministration and the data and conclusions 
are thoroughly sound. 


AT SpoKANE 4,000 PupPILs IN THE 
GRADE SCHOOLS were members last year 
of the Home Garden Club, while at least 
8,000 more participated in some way in 
it. The Y. M. C. A., Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ad Club, Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Women’s Club and other organi- 
zations are interested. 


Writes Joun D. SHoop, RECENTLY 
ELecTED UNANIMOUSLY to the superin- 
tendency of the Chicago Schools, “the 
confidence and sympathy of our citizen- 
ship at large, especially the rank and file 
of educators, will be a source of encour- 


MILLS COLLEGE 
Suburbs of Oakland, California 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 





Entrance and grad- 
uation requirements 
equivalent to those 
of University of 
California and Stan- 
ford University. 
Strong standard de- 
partments leading 
to B. A., B. L., and 
B. S. degrees. B. S. 
degree granted in 
both Home Eco- 
nomics and Physi- 
a. cal Education de- 
Th Cnetae partments. Special 
evVUampanile opportunities for 
library study, music, and art. Ideal 
climate. Particular care exercised for 
health of students. Out-door life. 
Christian influences. Undenomination- 
al. Spring semester begins Feb. 2, 1916. 
For catalogue address 





Registrar, Mills College P. O., Calif. 





agement and inspiration to me in the 
larger work upon which I am now enter- 
ing.”” Mr. Shoop plans to go forward in 
much the same lines as laid out by Mrs. 
Young. His long contact with the 
schools at Chicago, and his thorough 
knowledge of the situation, should en- 
able him to handle a most troublesome 
problem in a tactful and statesmanlike 
Way. 

AT THE MONTANA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, held recently at -Great 
Falls, Prof. Chas. E. Rugh of the Uni- 
versity of California, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. The work of Prof. Rugh 
is spoken of very highly by the Montana 
people. 


THe Rumrorp CHEMICAL WorKs, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., are manufacturers of 
Horsford’s acid phosphate, which is 
spoken of very highly by many physi- 
cians. One physician writes: “In cases 
where mental effort has been protracted 
until a sense of weariness renders its con- 


Aren’t 


Disston Tools 


the tools for Your classes too? 


The Supervisor of Manual Arts, 
St. Paul, Minn., says: 





September 29, 10915. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Ine., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sirs:— 


Having used your Saws, Files and Saw 
Jointer for many years under the most 
trying conditions to which tools could 
be put, I am compelled to express to 
you my appreciation of the sterling 
worth of DISSTON TOOLS. Scientific 
investigation and research of the high- 
est type must have been used for many 
years in order to bring your tools, es- 
pecially your line of hand saws, to the 
high state of efficiency in which they 
now work, 

Very sincerely, 

(Signed) Donald V. Ferguson, 
Supervisor of Manual Arts. 


Isn’t that the kind of tools you want? 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


See our Exhibit at Hotel Ponchartrain, 
Detroit. 
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The Selection of High School Texts 


Is an important matter for both teacher and pupil. It is 
wise to look over the field carefully before making a choice. 


We earnestly court investigation and comparison with others 
for the following texts. 


Altmaier—Commercial Correspondence ........0.0...............$ .70 
Ashley—Anncient Civilization 0c cceecessennstenstsnettnnsenncea 1.10 

Dewan] CRW Rte annie 1.10 
Bagster-Collins—First Book in German... 1.10 
Baker and Inglis—Latin Composition 000000000000. 1.00 
Beard—American Citizemsbrip occ cscesssssssesensesnsssnnseeenee 1.00 
Black and Davis—Practical Physics seis besibicsbaaates . 1.25 
Burch and Nearing—Elements of Economics . 


Cairns—American Literature for Secondary Schools... 1.00 
Cajori and Odell—Elementary Algebra 0000.00.00. 65 
Canby and Opdycke—Elements of Composition .......... 1.00 
Ford and Ammerman—Plane and Solid Geometry ....... 1.25 
Renee Ctl ey nasi 1.40 
Kinne and Cooley—Foods and Household Management 1.10 
Shelter and Clothing 0000000... a 
Kirtland and Rogers—Introduction to Latin 000000... .85 
Maloubier and Moore—First Book in French . ae 
Snell—Household Chemistry 0.0000. cccccccsssssecensesnscennneennen 1.25 
Tarr and VonEngeln—Laboratory Manual of —— 
and Commercial Geography ................ ae 
Pocket Classics Series—160 Volumes spa diaies each 25 


These are only a few of our modern, teach- 
able high school texts. We have the largest 
and most complete list of modern texts for 
secondary schools, published in this country. 


We invite correspondence. 


The Macmillan Company 


565 Market Street San Francisco 
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tinuance difficult, a dose of Horsford’s 
acid phosphate, from its stimulant effect, 
relieves fatigue. It is very agreeable to 
the taste.” 


It 1s ANNOUNCED THAT AT HAMBURG, 
New York, where real agricultural work 
has been placed within the reach of boys 
and girls, that seven out of every ten 
boys entering high school, take up farm- 
ing as a living. Since the course started, 
not one pupil studying agriculture has 
lost even a half day, for reasons other 
than illness. 


In THE Deatu or Miss CATHERIN 
GocGINn, for many years secretary of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation, Chicago 
loses one of her best teachers. Miss 
Goggin gave freely of her time and ener- 
gy in the interest of her associates and 
she will be missed by a very large circle 
of friends. 

THe EstTanLisHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
RURAL TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE 1s 
being carried forward by the Bureau of 
Iducation in Washington. The work 
will be without cost to members, aside 
from procuring the necessary books. For 
information as to the course, teachers 
should write to the Commissioner of 
I<ducation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE WESTERN OREGON TEACHERS’ As- 
SOCIATION had a most successful meet- 
ing at Medford recently. Deputy State 
Superintendent I. F. Carleton was elect- 
ed president for the coming year. Mr. 
Carleton writes: “This is to be a most 
important year for our association, as we 
adopted a new constitution, modeled 
somewhat after the California plan. The 
choice of the secretary was left to the 
I“xecutive Committee, with the idea that 
if the necessary arangements could be 
made, we would follow your plan also in 
that particular.” 

Mrs. ELta FLacG YounG, ror MANy 
YEARS SUPERINTENDENT of the Chicago 
City Schools, formerly District Superin- 
tendent, Profesor at the University of 
Chicago, head of the Chicago Normal 
School, and President of the N. E. A., 
comes to Southern California on her re- 


tirement from the superintendency at 
Chicago. Mrs. Young has shown her- 
self to be not only a great teacher, but an 
administrator of extraordinary ability. 
She stands among the foremost women 
of the world. Her many friends will 
wish for her eminent satisfaction in her 
new home. 


A Report ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 
including new legislation in Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin, and which has been re- 
printed for distribution by the Bureau 
of Education at Washington, may be had 
by writing the Bureau. 


In THE ANNUAL REPORT OF PRESIDENT 
ButTLerR of Columbia University, state- 
ment is made of the good results follow- 
ing Columbia’s withdrawal, in 1905, from 
intercollegiate football. President Butler 
thinks that now the university is again 
to participate in football, better results 
will follow. Mention is made of the suc- 
cess of student self-government in the 
university, this being attributed to a sin- 


To NEW YORK 


By Rail and Ocean 





Through fare from San Francisco 
same as All-Rail and includes 
Berth and Meals on Steamer 


66 ee 99 74 Hours to 

Sunset Limited””’ jew orican: 

Leaves Third Street Station 5:00 P. M. 
Connects at New Orleans With 


Southern Pacific’s Ocean Liners 


Sailing to New York Wednesdays and 
Saturdays 


The Marvelous “APACHE ‘'TRAIL” 
Auto ‘Trip, Phoenix to Globe, Made by 
Detour Maricopa to Bowle, Arizona. 


For Fares and Berths Ask Agents 


Southern Pacific 


FIRST IN SAFETY 
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gle rule of order, namely: “That every 
student is assumed to be a gentleman and 
is expected to conduct himself as such. 
This great company of students at work 
in the heart of the great metropolis are 
as free from necessity of formal dis- 
cipline as could possibly be imagined.” 


THe First TRAVELING EXHIBITION ON 
Prisons, JAILs and related subjects open- 
ed January 10 in the exhibit halls of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City. The exhibit will feature prison 
reform matters and the application of 
educational principles to prison work. 


Two BuLLetins From THE DEPArt- 
MENT OF EpucATION, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, are of unusual interest—Clean-up 
and School Improvement Day and Good 
Roads Arbor Day. The material con- 
tained in these bulletins is up-to-date in 
every respect. 

A PAMPHLET ENTITLED “Do WE 
WANT RIFLE PRACTICE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,” the answers being in the neg- 
ative, contains statements by President 
Butler of Columbia, Jane Addams, 
United States Commissioner Claxton, Dr. 
Jordan, Aridrew Carnegie and other emi- 
nent men and women. This may be had 
by writing the Peace Association of 
Friends, 20 South Twelfth street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Tue INstirute ror Pusriic SERVICE, 
directed by William H. Allen, New York 
City, sends out timely bulletins on current 
educational development. ‘Five Reasons 
for Poor College Teaching,” as given in 


BOYNTON - ESTERLY 


C. C. BOYNTON, Mgr 
E. C. BOYNTON, Mgr 


517 BROCKMAN BLOG., LOS ANGELES 


a recent issue of this bulletin, are: “Lack 
of interest in education by instructors, 
high specialization and absorbtion in spe- 
cialties, carelessness of teachers in mat- 
ters pertaining to students’ speech, con- 
duct, etc., a bad tradition preventing the 
inspection and supervision of the work 
of young teachers by their elders, and 
the idea that the master of a subject is 
necessarily a good teacher of that sub- 
ject. As correctives, President Butler of 
Columbia says that class work by 
younger men should be observed by eld- 
ers, and conversely, every lesson should 
be planned, mere lecturing should not be 
tolerated, dealing with one student at a 
time should be avoided, preliminary and 
introductory explanation should be made 
and the psychological and not the logical 
order in presentation should be followed. 


IN BAKERSFIELD, THE Liprary [IAs 
SEEN GREAT DEVELOPMENT. Through- 
out Kern County, diplomas are awarded 
by the county superintendent to pupils 
who during the year have read six good 
books. This plan is doing much to en- 
courage pupils to read. 


Mr. C. C. O’Laughlin, Manager Edu- 
cational department Braun, Knecht. | [ei- 
mann Company and Mr. J. A. Hartley, 
Manager Educational Department, The 
Braun Corporation, Los Angeles, will 
leave California February 3rd, for a busi- 


ness trip of a month in the Fast, in the 


course of which they will spend a week 
attending the annual sales convention of 


the Kewaunee Manufacturing Company. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CALVIN ESTERLY, Proprietor 
D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mgr. 
717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other managers now in business, comoined 





Berkeley Office, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
J. B. Stearns 


( a 
J. M. Hahn 5 Managers 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Los Angeles Office, 343 Douglas Bidz. 


R. W. Coddington ' b 
Mary L. Coddington | Managers 


Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Denver, Portland, 


For the past three years the Fisk Teachers’ Agency has filled more po- 
sitions in California than in any other state. Reliability and Efficiency are 


our watchwords. 


Send for Registration Form and Circulars. 


eS 
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BRAUN CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 


Microscopes and Accessories 





We carry an exceptionally complete line, 


and will be pleased to send latest catalogs 


Agriculture - Botany - Physics 
Biology-Physiology-Chemistry 
Apparatus 






a an 
BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO.° 
i eb we en - A _Z 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Red Letter 


Year 


The past twelve months have been 
more crowded with achievement 


than any others in our history. 


A New Stanley Marking 
Gauge 


Gregg Shorthand has been intro- 
duced into great universities, adopt- 
ed by large and influential cities, Particularly Adapted for use in 
and awarded the highest distinction Manual Training Work 
by a world-famous exposition. 
Made of boxwood—high- 
ly polished. 
WHY? Thumb Screw of brass and 
bar protected by a brass shoe 


placed between it and the 
head. 


Head oval in form and a 


Why is every Gregg year a better 


vear than the last? 


brass plate is set in the face 


hecause enthusiasm for to prevent wear. 
Gregg is peels and con- es oS 
— , ye ve ene sires tempered steel Marking Point 
— - mere be- satan. dis tintin 0 Pou 
— _ ardent a of sd. ‘Wises Seen ee 
its merits. “To convert one al lt eel oe ee 


venient. Both Marking Point 
and Pencil are securely fast- 


school is to convert a dozen. 


ened by screws but can be 
adjusted for length and read- 
If you are not already teaching ily removed for sharpening. 


Gregg Shorthand, let us send The Bar is 81% inches long 
you more detailed information and is graduated in 1 6ths of 
inches for 6 inches from the 
point. 


about it. Your name and 
address ona postcard will bring 
you some interesting literature. 
A very useful addition to 

your small tool equipment. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING Manufactured by 


COMPANY 
STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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Making Good In 
Your First Position! 


Will the pupil be able to do it? 


The two things that will 
assure success are: 


Faithful application to 
studies, and Learning the 
skilled use of the 


Remington Typewriter 


Lee 
It is the Rem- Z 
ington that you TiS 
° \GY7, yi me i y 
are most likely \ Li; TES 
to use when Mess 
[pe crrcenene 
you take your giorno 
first position. 3 | 


et er OO 
Poo 


Training on the Remington pays best 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
GRAND PRIZE, PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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Your Own School can have these 


“Famous Riley Art Treasures” Free 


‘This opportunity comes from the birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley 
the Nation’s Greatest Poet 


Without any cost to yourself or pupils, you can 
easily procure for your school this beautiful large oil 
painting of James Whitcomb Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ 
Hole,” made famous the world over by the poet’s first 
and most popular poem written more than thirty years 
ago, and the splendid life-like bust of the beloved poet, 
This painting measures 30x40 inches and is hand 
painted by the noted artist, Bixler, and is supplied 
with an artistic flemish oak frame lined with a Roman 
xilt mould. The Riley Bust is by the great sculptor, 
Roop, and is one-half life size and artistically finished 
in old ivory, 


Read How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, on request, east of the 
Mississippi river, with 125 artistic souvenir Riley Pins; 
or west of the Mississippi, 135 pins. These pins at only 
ten cents each are easily and quickly sold by the pupils " 
among themselves, parents and friends, who are glad James Whitcomb Riley 
to assist the pupils and also get a souvenir from 

tiley’s birthplace. The pupils selling the most pins receive a handsome book 
containing the “Old Swimmin’ Hole” poem and many others. Send the pro- 
ceeds from the pins to the Capital State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, who will 
place one dollar of the proceeds to the credit of your school towards the great 
Riley statute to be erected in the poet’s home town by American school chil- 


dren. We will immediately 
ship you by prepaid ex- 
press the famous painting, 
bust and book, identical as 
described, and place at the 
same time the names of the 
teacher and pupils on the 
Statue Honor Roll. 


Don’t delay. Tell your 
pupils about this wonder- 
ful opportunity today. They 
will be overcome with joy 
and eager to begin at once. 


Fill Out and Mail Us 
the Coupon NOW ! 


Don’t send any money. 
We will immediately send 
the Riley Pins postpaid. 
Your pupils will easily sell 
them in a few days and en- 
joy doing so. 


Don’t Wait—Mail This 
Coupon Now 
Greenfield Art Association 
95 Main Street, Green- 
field, Indiana 





Please send me the Riley 
Pins to be sold by my 
pupils at 10c each, for 
which we will receive the 
painting, bust and book 
identically as described, ex- 
press prepaid. 





Name... Postoffice 


No. of Pupils State 


Greenfield Art Association 95 Main Street 


Greenfield, Indiana 
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NOTE THE GOOD POINTS 
OF OUR 


Draper Shades 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Effcient 
Rapid 


Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 


Please send us your inquiries. 





LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


C. H. Kenworthy, Whittier, Cal., State Representative 





To California Teachers 


Did you visit the PALMER METHOD Booth at the Panama-Pacifiec Expo- 
sition and the Standard Commercial School conducted by the Exposition au- 
thorities, where the PALMER METHOD was taught daily? 


The Departments of Education and Social Economy of the Exposition 
awarded the PALMER METHOD the Highest Medal of Honor and also pre- 
sented to Mr. Palmer a Highest Award as Collaborator on Educational Reform. 


Improvement in the penmanship of the public school pupils of your great 
State is dependent upon your individual efforts. Granting that you have the 
right professional attitude toward your work and that you realize the par- 
amount importance of penmanship in the curriculum, The*A,. N. Palmer Co. 
can readily give you expert training and equip you to demonstrate practical 
writing skillfully and to teach it successfully. 

THE PALMER METHOD of BUSINESS WRITING combines legibility and 
rapidity with ease of performance. It compels comfortable, upright posture, 
and thus conserves the health, time, and eyesight of the writer. 

The Palmer Method Plan makes the teaching of writing fascinating and 
joyful. It is just as adaptable to rural schools as to city schools, It prescribes 
(1) thoreughly graded textbooks; (2) well trained teachers; (3) careful super- 
vision by expert traveling instructors; and (4) economy. 

Our Normal Course of Correspondence, regular fee $10, is free to teachers 
whose pupils are provided with individual copies of WRITING LESSONS FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES for first and second grades, or of THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING for the third grade and above. The lessons in the 
Manuals are progressive; there is nothing to unlearn. All we ask is the op- 
portunity to demonstrate our efliciency. 


For full particulars, write to 


The A. N. Palmer Co. 


3 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
120 Boylston St., Boston Mass. Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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TIRED TEACHERS 


When weary and languid, when the energies flag and 
you are completely exhausted and worn out, there is noth- 
ing so refreshing and invigorating as 


HORSFORD’S 7 : 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Its revivifying effect will throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and nervousness; will strengthen | 
and clear the brain that has become tired and confused by 
overwork and worry, and impart new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


An Ideal Remedy in Nervous Disorders 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Gold Medal Crayons 


Highest Award for Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama- Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


Samples of our Superior 
Crayons and Chalks, to- 
gether with color charts, 
will be sent on request. 





Binney & Smith Company 


Makers of the Gold Medal Crayons 


81-83 Fulton Street, New York 


LONDON PARIS HAMBURG 
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